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Frats have been growing in 
popularity on campus in recent 
years. 


Fraternity 
recruitment 
sees pledge 
increase 


By LAN YU 
Managing Editor 

Hopkins fraterni- 
ties of the Inter-Frater- 
nity Council have com- 
pleted their recruitment 
for the spring semester. 


According to Rob Turn- 
ing, the Director of Student 
Activities and Acting Direc- 
tor of Greek Life, around 
220 students registered for 
fraternity recruitment, a 
large increase over previ- 
ous years, with the num- 
ber going on to pledge 
seeing a similar increase. 

“From what I’ve seen so 
far, these numbers would 
mark a healthy increase in 
the number of men joining 
fraternities,” Turning wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. Not all statistics were 
available as of press time be- 
cause several chapters had 
yet to turn in pledge cards. 

The recruitment pro- 
cess, which began in early 
February, saw events held 
by each fraternity that of- 
fered prospective pledges 
the opportunity to meet 
the brothers and learn more 
about each organization. 

Prospective pledges were 
offered bids by the fraterni- 
ties and then decided on 
whether to commit to the 
pledging phase through 
the rest of the semester. 

Phi Delta Theta retained 
19 pledges this year out of 
21 bids offered, according 
to chapter president Amit 
Thakrar, which represented 
a large increase from their 
typical class size of four or 
six students in prior years. 

“What was _ interest- 
ing for us was what made 
these kids tick, what they 

See RUSH, pace A4 


By NASH JENKINS 
Senior Staff Writer 


About 40 friends, family 
members, classmates and 
peers congregated at 116 
East University Parkway on 
Sunday to remember Hop- 
kins student Nathan Kras- 


nopoler one year after his 
fatal bike accident. 
Krasnopoler was hit by 
a car while biking towards 
Homewood on East Uni- 


versity Parkway. The ac- 


cident, which garnered an 
outpouring of support from 
Hopkins 


the community 


and brought the question of 
campus pedestrian safety 
to the fore, left Krasnopoler 
comatose for six months. 
He died on the morning of 
Wednesday, August 10, 2011. 

The vigil arose from 
the collaborative efforts of 
the Krasnopoler family, 


members of the University 


administration and repre- 
sentatives of the Student 
Government Association 
(SGA) to honor’ Nathan’s 
memory. 

“IT reached out to Na- 
than’s family shortly after 


the accident, but they felt 


it was best to wait until the 
one-year mark to commem- 
orate it,” Junior Class Presi- 
dent Alexandra Larsen said. 


Larsen, who _ spear- 
headed the organization 
of the ceremony,’ stood 


alongside SGA Executive 
See KRASNOPOLER, pace A5 


French film ~ 


festival 


begins two 
week run 


By MARY KATHERINE 
ATKINS 
Copy Editor 
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Insight into Bush administration from Ashcroft 


By ASHLEY EMERY 
News & Features Editor 


The annual Foreign Af 
fairs Symposium hosted Jon 
Ashcroft, former Attorney 
General during the George 
W. Bush administration, 
this past Tuesday in Shriver 
Hall. His presentation to the 


Hopkins community sur- 
rounded the precarious is- 
sue of freedom in American 


society. 
Ashcroft addressed the 
controversies that arose 


during Bush’s administra- - 
tion regarding the balance 
of liberty and security. He 
defended the administra- 


EWB hosts project 
showcase, fundraiser 


By JUSTIN LI 
News & Features Editor 


Engineers Without Bor- 
ders (EWB) hosted its an- 
nual Dessert Reception and 
Project Showcase fund- 
raiser this past Sunday 


evening. EWB professional ' 


partners, sponsors and in- 
terested professionals at- 
tended the event, which 
showcased the current 
EWB projects and featured 
presentations by executive 
members of EWB-USA. 
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“(The evening was meant 
to] thank our professional 
partners and our sponsors 
for basically giving us the 
funds to do all these proj- 
ects,” sophomore Emily 
Prosser, the Fundraising co- 
chair for EWB, said. 

Prosser, along with 
sophomore Hayley 
Normile, the other Fund- 
raising co-chair, were the 
principle organizers of the 
dessert reception. 

Attendees were 

See EWB, pace A5 


able 


he cea 


tion’s reaction to September 
11 and its repercussions. 
“(Former President 
George W. Bush] looked in 
my direction and said, ‘Nev- 
er let this happen again,” 
Ashcroft said, “Frankly, one 
of the great characteristics 
of good leadership is clarity. 
There was nothing uncer- 


By JULES SZANTON 
Staff Writer 


Over 130 students gath- 
ered in the Glass Pavilion 
Monday night for the Al- 
exander Hamilton Soci- 
ety’s (AHS) Nuclear Zero 
vs. Nuclear Deterrence 
Debate. Professor Daniel 
Deudney debated RAND 
Corporation adjunct staff 
member Elbridge Colby on 
the feasibility and desir- 
ability of a world without 
nuclear weapons. 

Deudney and Colby 
disagreed about whether 
nuclear weapons make the 
world safer, and whether 


tain about that.” 

Ashcroft discussed how 
he transformed his admin- 
istration’s philosophy from 
one of waiting for some- 
thing to happen to one of 
prevention. He explained 
that the administration 
“didn’t like what we got”, in 

SeE FAS, pace A5 


widespread nuclear disar- 
mament was even possible. 

Deudney advocated the 
destruction of all nuclear 
weapons, but asserted that 
countries should maintain 


Hopkins’s annual 


Tournées Festival of Con- 


temporary French Cinema 
launched its third year on 
Tuesday. The festival show- 
cases six recent French films 
that address an array of po- 
litical questions and social 
issues. 

Around $200,000 in 
grant support from the 
French-American Cul- 
tural Exchange (FACE), 
in association with the 
Cultural Services of the 
French Embassy, helps to 
fund the Tournées Festival 
on college and university 
campuses across America. 
Each year, FACE selects 
around forty contempo- 
rary French film offerings 
that the individual campus 
festivals can choose from. 

On the Homewood cam- 
pus, the French section of 
the Department of German 
and Romance Languages 
and Literatures formed a 
committee of professors, 

See FILM FESTIVAL, pace A5 


PoliSct experts debate nuclear armament 


the ability to re-arm if an- 

other nation appeared to 

be re-arming. Deudney 

said his proposal would 

not eliminate the threat 
SeE NUCLEAR, pace A5 


COURTESY OF ALANNAH LEJEUNE 


Colby, standing left, and Deudney, seated left, debated nuclear policy. 
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By RACHEL WITKIN 


Managing Editor 


Hopkins Honeybeess, a 
student group that started 
keeping beehives last year, 
is now becoming an official 
student group on campus 
Junior Caitlin Rosner, who 
is the president of Hop- 
kins Honeybees, began 
beekeeping in high school 
and wanted to bring that 
experience to Hopkins stu- 
dents. 

“I started beekeeping 
when I was in high school 
as an independent study,” 
she said. “It was really fun, 


and I wanted people to see 
how fun it was.” 

The affili- 
ated with the Center for 
Social Concern (CSC) last 
year and was comprised 


group was 


of about eight undergradu- 
ate and graduate students 
They built two bee hives 
last year. They will become 
an Official group through 
the Office of Student Ac- 
tivities once they submit a 
budget proposal for fund- 
ing. 

[his year, Rosner, along 
with junior Hannah Deca- 
tur, Secretary of Hopkins 
Honeybees, seek to expand 


€ 
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___ COURTESY OF HOPKINS HONEYBEES 
Hopkins Honeybees builds its own beehives made out of wooden boxes. 
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Homewood campus abuzz with new beekeeping student group 


the group. They had their 
first meeting of the year 
on Sunday, Feb. 26, which 
about 10 people attended. 
rhe group’s main proj- 
ect is the beekeeping. it- 
[he group plans to 
the number of 
hives they have off of San 
Martin Drive and possibly 


selt 


increase 


put hives in a community 
garden near the medical 
campus. 


They currently have 
veils for protection and 
will get more materials 


once they receive funding. 
heir first activity will en- 
tail building the beehives 
themselves. 

“It’s kind of like barn 
raising,” Rosner said. 
“It’s really fulfilling see- 
ing something you built 
turned into beehives.” 

The beehives are made 
out of wooden boxes, 
which Rosner describes as 


picture frames. 


“Instead of pictures, 
there’s a sheet of bees 
wax,” she said. “The bees 


live in the frames, and we 
pull them out every season 
to see how they’re doing.” 
In order to participate in 
the group, students must 
sign a waiver acknowledg- 
ing that they know they 
can potentially get stung. 
Rosner, however, has only 
been stung once and says 
that beekeeping is not dan- 
gerous. Once the group 


obtains the bees for this 
year, their faculty advisor, 
Hopkins School of Medi- 
cine Professor of Molecular 
Biology and Genetics Jef 
Boeke will host a training 
session where everyone 
will learn how to inspect 
the beehives and how to 
retrieve the honey. Rosner 
thinks that they may even 
have to move the beehives 
this year, which would in- 


Senor wins scholarship, plans to travel world 


By GAURI WAGLE 
Staff Writer 


Senior Hannah Joo, a 
neuroscience major, was 
recently awarded the 
Churchill Scholarship. The 
award includes a grant to 
participate in a 10 month 
program at Cambridge 
University. 

The scholarship grants 
over $50,000 to study in 
Cambridge Churchill’s 
College. The students 
form an intimate, but not 
overly competitive, group. 
Furthermore, money is al- 
lotted for study abroad 
or travel expenses, and 
students can apply for re- 
search grants. 

At Cambridge, the pro- 
gram allows participants 
to pursue a master of phi- 
losophy degree. Joo will 
complete a program in 
psychology, development 
and neuroscience. Joo also 
plans to investigate be- 
havioral neuroscience by 
working with Marmosets. 

A strong interest in re- 
search helped Joo qualify 

‘for such a_ prestigious 
award: 

“I think the same things 
that made me want this 
program made them want 
me. [Both the program and 
I] place a heavy emphasis 
on research,” Joo said. “It’s 
hard to set out to win this 
scholarship. They’re look- 
ing for a kind of person, 
and you can’t manufacture 
that.” 

In her Hopkins career, 


Joo’s love of research had 
allowed her to discover a 
type of cell and publish 
a paper under her own 
name. Additionally, her 
work as a Woodrow Wil- 
son Fellow has made her 
well-versed and indepen- 
dent in the research pro- 
cess. She exemplified this 
in her personal statement. 
Unlike other programs 
and scholarships, Joo did 
not find it necessary to 
suppress her own intensity 
when applying to this pro- 
gram; instead, she allowed 
herself the comfort of hon- 
est expression. Her true 
attitude about scientific re- 
search and discovery made 


her personal statement 
genuine. 
“They're looking for 


someone with ‘jagged edg- 
es.’ They love to see origi- 
nal research, publication. 
Other scholarships want to 
see that you volunteered at 
this and that and more, but 
the Churchill likes focus,” 
Joo said. 

Joo applied to five dif- 
ferent programs and chose 
this one, despite being a 
Rhodes finalist. 

“The program is un- 
pretentious — you can tell 
just by their website,” Joo 
said, “It’s the ultimate nerd 
scholarship. I was reading 
bios from past participants, 
and I thought, ‘These are 
my people!” 

The application process 
for this program is certain- 
ly not easy. Joo gives credit 
to the Woodrow Wilson 


program, as well as Hop- 
kins’ academics. Both en- 
couraged her to pursue her 
interests and enhanced her 
research abilities. 

However, the hard work 
is nowhere near over for 
Joo. The ambitious under- 
graduate is applying to 
MD/PhD programs and, 
plans to pursue a career 
as a doctor and continue 
writing publications and 
essays. In her stay at Cam- 
bridge, Joo hopes to spend 
as much time traveling as 
possible. On her bucket list 
are Munich, Paris, London 
and Switzerland. 

Joo is particularly keen 
to visit the Roska Lab in 
Basel, Switzerland. This 
cutting edge laboratory is 
well known for its progress 
in gene therapy for reti- 
nal degradation, an area of 
great interest for the visual 
system researcher. This city 
also holds personal value 
for Joo. One of her female 
mentors was proposed 
to here, so Joo especially 
hopes to make the trip. 

“Of course, I plan on 
visiting my boyfriend, who 
will probably be in Germa- 
ny,” Joo said. “It’s a cheesy 
shout out, but I don’t even 
know how to thank him, 
he’s been so important for 
me through all of this.” 

Not only do personal 
and academic reasons 
drive Joo’s desire to travel 
but so does pure curiosity. 
Most of the cities are home 
to famous labs that Joo 
hopes to visit. The under- 


(lub sport referee dies of heart attack 


By KATHERINE SIMEON 


News & Features Editor 


A referee died after col- 
lapsing from a heart attack 
while officiating a Hopkins 
club lacrosse game against 
the University of Maryland 
on the recreation center 
practice turf this past Sat- 


urday, Feb. 25. 
The referee, Joseph 
Cieslak, was promptly 


brought to Union Memo- 
rial Hospital, where he was 
found to have no pulse. 
The Hopkins Emergency 
Response Unit (HERU), 
Hopkins Security, the Bal- 
timore City Fire Depart- 
ment and a Medic Unit all 
came to the scene, accord- 
ing to Ernie Larossa, Direc- 
tor of Athletic Communi- 
cations at Hopkins. 


Junior Stefan Kowalski, 
a team captain for the Hop- 
kins club lacrosse team, 
was coaching on the side- 
lines when the event oc- 
curred. ; 

“T was looking down at 
the side of the field where 
the ball was, and the ref- 
eree was just backing up, 
and he [held] up his arm 
towards his chest and just 
fell over backwards,” Kow- 
alski said. 

Within seconds _ of 
Cieslak’s collapse, the po- 
lice were called, and a la- 
crosse player, freshman 
Matt Meissner performed 
CPR until help arrived. 


‘ HERU arrived approxi- 


mately 15 minutes after be- 
ing dispatched. 

“He did an extremely 
good job, and I’m really 


proud of him for what he 
did to help,” Kowalski said 
about Meissner. 

The incident —_oc- 
curred at the beginning 
of the third quarter. Af- 
ter Cieslak was removed 
from the scene, the game, 
which was against the 
University of Maryland, 
did not resume. 

“(It was] definitely a 
strange night. I think ev- 
eryone handled _ every- 
thing the best they pos- 
sibly could. . .lt was just 
bizarre,” senior Matt Rice, 
also a captain of the club 
lacrosse team, said. 

Cieslak, 62, lived in the 
Baltimore area with his 
family. He was not hired 
by Hopkins Athletics or 
was associated with the 
university. 


graduate thanks not only 
her boyfriend but also sev- 
eral aspects of Hopkins for 
this opportunity to pursue 
her dreams. 

“It’s really the Wood- 
row Wilson program that 
freed me from the conven- | 
tional ‘what you're’ sup- 
posed to do.’ It legitimize 
my interest in resea 
and I was able to do every- | 
thing I love,” Joo said. “My | 
best times at Hopkins have 
been the times when I’m 
really engaged in what I’m | 
reading or thinking about, | 
pushing myself, genuinely 
not knowing whether I'll 
succeed. It’s because of 


COURTESY OF HOPKINS HONEYBEES 
Hopkins Honeybees will become an official student group this year, which will allow them to get more bees. 


volve transporting entire 
hives full of bees at night. 

Hopkins Honeybees is 
also trying to collaborate 
with researchers at the 
medical campus and work 
on a project focusing on 
immunology and vaccina- 
tions. For example, they 
might focus on antibodies 
that are built up between 
beekeepers versus  anti- 
bodies from people who 
have not had contact with 
bees. 

This foray into science 
is what intrigues sopho- 
more Jessica O’Neil about 
beekeeping. “My neighbor 
keeps bees so I was inter- 


| ested. I’ve also been devel- 


oping an interest in immu- 
nology and vaccination,” 
she said. “ [Plus] honey is 
one of my favorite foods.” 
The group may even 
profit off of their endeavors 
this year. The Baltimore 
Museum of Art is consider- 


those ‘Hopkins moments’ | Bia 


that I was able to become 
the.future self | had kind of 


vaguely sketched out four | @% 


years ago.” 
However, Joo also attri- | 


ing the unworn path and 
offers this advice to under- 
graduates. 

“Be yourself,” Joo said. | 
“There is a lot of pres- | 


sure to do all the things | 
you should be doing. But | 
if I had tried to do that, I | 
would: never have learned | f 


how to do science — how 
to make a figure, write a 
paper, discover a cell type 


very happy and I wouldn't 
have won this  scholar- 


ship.” 


* 


— I probably wouldn't be li 


having local.artists de-.. 


form the group’s beehives. 

“We would be able to 
bottle honey at the art mu- 
seum, and we'd get profits 
from it,” Rosner said. 

Because they may make 
money, Hopkins Honey- 
bees also wants to set up a 
limited liability company 
(LLC) because it would 
allow one of them to es- 
sentially become a CEO of 
their honey business. 

“T think it would be a 
fun project,” Rosner said. 

The group also plans on - 
bringing some speakers in 
this semester and, since the 
group is affiliated with the 
CSC, they will participate 
in community outreach. 

Rosner and Decatur are 
excited for this semester, 
especially because bee- 
keeping is so important to 
them. 

“It’s important because 
bees are disappearing. 
They pollinate food, plants 
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*_ COURTESY OF HOPKINS HONEYBEES 
School of Medicine Professor Jef Boeke is the group's faculty advisor. 


Peace Corps at JHU 


Last year 22 Johns Hopkins alumni began the 
experience of a lifetime by joining ihe Peace Corps. 


Come learn more about how Peace Corps fits 
into your future and career path. 


Life is calling. 


How far. will 


you go? 


800.424.8580 


peacecorps.gov 


Contact 
Janet Schuhl 
at jschuhl@ 
peacecorps.gov 
for more 
information. 


Use your degree to change lives 
..and your own! 


Friday, March 2 


Talcodgant-\e(elam ele) (= 
Public Health Career Fair 
Gallery & Feinstone Hall 
Bloomberg School of Public Health 
10:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. 


Wednesday, March 7. 


Talcedaant-lacelam-lel(= 
Nonprofit, Govt. & Policy Career Fair 
Glass Pavillion, Levering Hall 
11:30 a.m. - 2:30 p.m. 
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Hopkins alum becomes mastermind behind Baltimore Love Project 


By DEVIN ALESSIO 
Staff Writer 


Scott Burkholder, a 2002 
Sraduate from the Whit- 
ing School of Enginee ring, 
never gave much thought 
to the arts while he was 
Studying at Hopkins. 

“I came from a small 
town with not a lot of cul- 
ture and referred to the 
other school at Hopkins 
[the Zanv yl Krieger School 
of Arts and Sciences] as 


‘The School of Arts and 


Crafts,” he said. 
An Alexandria, Min- 
nesota native, Burkholder 


applied to Hopkins based 
On its stellar reputation for 
health care and medicine 
and its close proximity to 
his older brother, who was 


then studying at the Unit- 
ed States Naval Academy 
in Annapolis. 

“You could do what- 
ever you wanted and be 
embraced. If you were mo- 
tivated, you could find in- 
ternships, you could do re- 
search. As I look back, for 
someone who was fairly 
self-motivated and wanted 
to explore a lot, that was 
great for me. In no way 
would people hold my 
hand and make the pro- 
cess easy, but people were 
never dull,” Burkholder 
reflected on his time at 
Hopkins. 

Burkholder himself 
was certainly never dull: 
while double majoring in 
Chemical and Biomedical 
Engineering, Burkholder 
remained involved on 


campus through organiz- 
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ing the JHU Model Unit- 
ed Nations 
joining a 


Conference, 
BME Design 
Team when the program 
was first introduced 
his freshman year and 
participating in activi- 
ties run through Campus 
Ministries. Additionally, 
Burkholder worked at the 
ransgenic Core Facility at 
the Johns Hopkins School 
of Medicine, providing 
embryonic to 
embryos with the desired 
mutations requested by 
researchers and became 
involved with the Cycling 
Club upon purchasing a 
mountain bike in his ju- 
nior year. 

In fact, Burkholder met 
his first employer while 
in transit from the Home- 


in 


stem cells 


COURTESY OF SCOTT BURKHOLDER 
Burkholder decided that research was not for him and became an entrepreneur. 


wood campus to his job at 
the medical campus. 

“I met a guy who was 
becoming 


He decided to stay 
involved in Hopkins re- 
and onto 


for a 


signed 
two-year 


search 
the lab 
contract. 

While working 
lab, Burkholder supple- 
mented income by 
painting. Burkholder 
learned to paint growing 
up with his mother, who 
was an interior decorator. 
With his artistic eye, he 
painted his friends’ homes. 

“When the two 
were up, | learned | didn’t 
want to do basic science 
research, and | didn’t want 
to go into medicine. By that 
time, I could sustain my- 
self full-time by painting,” 
he explained. 

Burkholder decided he 
could transition into busi- 
by pursuing 
his painting busi- 
ness full-time. 

“1 found out I 
loved being my 
own entrepreneur, 
being my own 
boss, interacting 
with clients and 
at the end of the 
day feeling like I 
had accomplished 
something. I start- 
ed hiring artists to 
work for me, and, 
through those re- 
lationships, I think 
my philosophy 
on art started to 
change, as well of 
my perception of 
what was impor- 
tant,” Burkholder 
said. “Art can show 
the world what it 
is, and, more im- 
portantly, show 
the world what it 
can be or the hopes 
that we have.” 

And an impor- 
tant year it was: not 
only did he meet 
and marry his wife, 
Jenn, but one of his 
employees was in- 
jured on the job for 
the first time. 

“IT didn’t have 
health care insur- 
ance for him, and 
he didn’t have 
health care either,” 
Burkholder said. “I 
started to think about my 
responsibilities to my wife, 
to my future family and as 

a small busi- 


at the 


his 


years 


ness 


a_ principal ness owner. 
laboratory Art can show the I came into 
investiga- painting as 
tor on the world what itis,and a default, 
shuttle, and : and I started 
he asked if Moreimportantly, thinking, 
I would be show the world what’s next? 
his senior ; How do I 
lab techni- what it can be, transition 
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know what 
I wanted 
to do, and I 
thought it would be good 
exposure to doctors and 
basic research,” Burkhold- 
er stated. 


Come on in for 


“And clean your 
- plate or no o dessert. b 


was not quite 
sure what he 
wanted to do 
at the time, and that inde- 
cisiveness was reflected in 
his business school appli- 
cations — he was denied 


TUESDAYS WITH GERTIE 
$12 dinner entrees — a dozen to chose from! 
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JOHN SHIELDS CELEBRATES CHESAPEAKE CUISINE AT THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 
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COURTESY OF SEAN SCHEIDT 


The Baltimore Love Project is responsible for painting 20 murals of hands spelling “LOVE” around the city. 


admission to every gradu- 
ate school he applied to. 

“The next year, one 
of the artists I had been 
working with, Michael 
Owen, asked me if I would 
be doing interested in do- 
ing the business side of a 
large public art project. 
I said sure — | thought it 
could set me apart on an 
application for business 
school.” 

Owen’s project was the 
begin- 
ning stag- 
es of the 
Baltimore 
Love Proj- 
ect, the 
campaign 
respon- 
sible for 
painting 
20 murals 
of hands 
spell- 
ing out 
the word 
tO) Valea 
across the 
commu- 
nities of 
Baltimore 
City. 

Con- 
currently 
to oper- 
ating his 
business 
and _de- 
veloping 
the  Bal- 
timore 
Love Proj- 
ect, Burk- 
holder 
focused 
on apply- 
ing to business school, this 
time expressing an inten- 
tion to work in the art busi- 
ness. 

“It was 2008, people 
were fleeing from Wall 
Street and. applying to 
business school. A guy 
who was painting houses 
was not likely to get in — I 
got on the waitlist,” he re- 
called. 

“L applied again a third 
time, this time from the 
standpoint that art is so- 
cial, and when my inter- 
viewer told me ‘I don’t 
understand how art is 
social, I think art is a 
luxury,’ I realized | prob- 


ably wouldn't get in. The 
last three and a half years 
of working has been my 
MBA education,” Burk- 
holder explained. 

Burkholder currently is 
the Executive Director of the 
Baltimore Love Project, a job 
which entails Burkholder 
provide as much creativity 
to the Owens in creating his 
murals as possible. 

“My favorite thing 
about this job is the amaz- 


ing people I get to meet. I 
have the opportunities to 
engage with the most cre- 
ative and intelligent people 
I've met in the city of Balti- 
more,” he said. 

Burkholder also enjoys 
the “unexpected profes- 
sional things” that come 
up in his line of work. 
“Last week, we had two 
different couples ap- 
proach us and ask if they 
could use our image in 
their wedding. An ar- 
chitecture firm is build- 
ing a structure of canned 
goods and wanted to spell 
out ‘Love’ for a charitable 
project and asked if they 


could use our concept. 
We were asked to submit 
pictures for a travel sec- 
tion for a newspaper in 
London. It’s an amazing 
and humbling feeling to 
be a part of such a posi- 


tive project,” Burkholder 
mused. 
So, what knowledge 


does the engineer-turned- 
artist wish to pass down to 
younger Blue Jays? 


“Go to events filled 


. COURTESY OF SEAN SCHEIDT 
After graduating from Hopkins Engineering, Burkholder changed course and turned to art. 


with people that are not 
like yourself. For me as 
an engineer, I love going 
to events filled with artis- 
tically-minded people — 
it’s totally expanded and 
enhanced my knowledge 
of the world and made a 
more enriching experi- 
ence. Intelligence comes 
in many forms. It’s not all 
about the SATs or solv- 
ing differential equations. 
Someone who has_ the 
ability to conduct a piece 
of music or create a poem 
has a pretty good grasp of 
the world, and there’s an 
opportunity to learn from 
them.” 


A4: 


By DAVID GREENBAUM 
For Zhe News Letter 


Sound Body Challenge, 
LLC, an incentived, com- 
petitive fitness program, 
inaugurated its second year 
of participants with a kick- 
off banquet last Wednes- 
day. 142 Hopkins students 
registered to participate 
this year, a jump from last 
year’s 92 participants. 

Founded by four Hop- 
kins students, the Sound 
Body Challenge (SBC) is a 
fitness software design and 
marketing company. The 
relatively new company’s 
philosophies include cre- 
ating new tools for profes- 
sionals to use to evaluate 
health gains and changing 
the mindset about exercise 
within the “younger demo- 
graphic,” according to the 
SBC website. 

SBC employs a_ point 
system to encourage par- 
ticipants to exercise. Par- 
ticipants gain points by par- 
ticipating in designated SBC 
fitness activities, demon- 
strating physical fitness im- 
provements and donating to 
SBC's philanthropic fund. 

“Participants can earn 
up to 150 participation 
points by attending ac- 
tivities, such as daily fit- 
ness classes, the charitable 
moon bounce at JHU’s 
Spring Fair, a local 5K 
and by completing weekly 
health quizzes,” senior 
Alex Villa, who co-found- 
ed the group, said. 

Through an online pro- 
file system, students can 
keep track of how they’re 
doing and determine what 
works best for them based 

off of real data from assess- 
ments and participation in 
the program. Participants 
can keep track of their as- 
sessment data, as well 
as monitor their efforts 
through a GPS participa- 
tion-tracking device. 

“Students can also uti- 


Festival brings French cinema to campus 


FILM FESTIVAL, From Al 
graduate students and post 
doctorates to oversee prep- 
arations for the festival. 
Suzanne Roos, a senior lec- 
turer of French Language 
and Cinema at Hopkins, 
views the diversity of the 
committee as an asset in 
the film selection process. 

“T think they have a very 
clear sense of what films are 
the most likely to interest 
other students at Hopkins,” 
Roos wrote in an e-mail to 
The News-Letter. 

The committee continu- 
ally works to ensure that 
students are actively in- 
volved in all aspects of the 
festival. 

“To ensure the greatest 
variety and level of engage- 
ment among our students, 
we polled our students,” 
Roos wrote. 

In the end, students en- 
rolled in French language 
and culture courses at Hop- 
kins chose two films: Potiche 
and Of Gods and Men. 

The Tournées Festival is a 
truly unique event because 
it connects Hopkins stu- 
dents with members of the 
larger Baltimore communi- 
ty outside of the university, 
allowing for a diverse group 
of people and interesting 
panel discussions. 

“In years past, we were 
impressed by how actively 
spectators engaged in the 
discussions that followed 
most of the films,’ Roos 
wrote. 

The committee designed 
this year’s program with an 
eclectic mix of films span- 
ning a variety of genres 

and subjects. The festival 
appeals to both traditional, 
cinephiles and those inter- 
ested in the interaction be- 
tween French cinema and 
contemporary issues in poli- 
tics and society. 

“Screening films that 
address social issues and 
framing them with discus- 
sions led by scholars in rel- 
evant disciplines also lets us 
attract students from other 
fields of study, who are not 


’ 


our Facebook and 
Foursquare check-in fea- 
ture to quickly and easily 
inform SBC about all of the 
things they are doing to 
work towards their indi- 
vidual goals,” Villa said. 

At the end of the semes- 
ter, the participants with 
the highest three scores 
win a variety of Apple 
products. The highest in- 
dividual score wins a 16GB 
iPad, the next highest wins 
a 8GB iPod Touch and the 
third greatest score wins a 
8GB iPod Nano. 

In addition to the indi- 
vidual competition, the SBC 
includes a team component. 
Teams consist of six people, 


lize 


and the team score is the 
average of all six partici- 
pants. The participants of 
the top two scoring teams 
win iPod Shuffles, and the 
third highest scoring team 
wins $35 gift cards to the 
Hopkins Technology Store. 

Last year, over one-fifth 
of the participants earned 
prizes from _— sponsors 
that included iPads, iPod 
Touches and iPods donated 
from the Hopkins Technol- 
ogy Store. 

Participants can choose 
from three participation 
packages: bronze, silver 
and gold. 

“Bronze is $30 and in- 
cludes a drawstring bag, 
various sponsor giveaways 
and entrance into the com- 
petition,” Villa said. “Sil- 
ver is $70 and includes ev- 
erything from the Bronze 
package plus a Fitness Class 
Pass from the Rec Center. 

“The $250 gold package 
includes everything from 
the Bronze package plus 
a weekly training session 
with a certified Personal 
Trainer.” 

Last year, all the pro- 
ceeds were donated to Ath- 
letes Serving Athletes. Ac- 
cording to Villa, this year 
the proceeds will either 
be donated to the Juvenile 


necessarily taking courses 
in French, as well as people 
from the larger community 
— a group that often in- 
cludes local political activ- 
ists,” Roos wrote. 

The festival opened with 
The Illusionist, an animated 
film by Sylvain Chomet. 
Karen Yasinsky, a member 
of the Film and Media Stud- 
ies Program, as well as an 
award-winning animator 
and artist, presented the in- 
augural film. 

“We are happy to open 
up the festival with what we 
hope will be one of the most 
accessible films on the pro- 
gram,” Roos wrote. 

On Wednesday, Feb. 29, 
Anand Pandiam, a_pro- 
fessor of Anthropology at 
Hopkins, presented a film 
called A Prophet. This film 
appealed to those who were 
interested in the social is- 
sues that surround the pris- 
on world. ' 

The third film of the fes- 
tival, Claire Denis’s White 
Material, will be presented 
on Thursday, Mar. 1. A 
panel discussion led by 
Matt Porterfield, a lecturer 
of Film and Media Stud- 
ies; Laura Mason, a senior 
lecturer of Film and Media 
Studies and History and 
Anne Eakin Moss, a Mel- 
lon Postdoctoral Fellow in 
the Humanities Center and 
Film and Media Studies. 
Last year, Denis’s 35 Shots 
of Rum was one of the most 
popular films the Tournées 
Festival screened. 

“Our discussion — last 
year was one of the most 
prolonged and _ interesting 
that we have ever had at 
the Tournées Festival, at- 
tracting a lively mix that 
included faculty members 
and graduate students from 
disciplines such as Film and 


- Media Studies and the Hu- 


manities Center, local film- 
makers and fans of indepen- 
dent film, and people from 
the Baltimore community 
interested in the issues of 
race and culture so central 
both to the work of Claire 
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Students compete in fitness challenge 


Diabetes Research Foun- 
dation or a local Baltimore 
public school. 

Villa) a former var- 
sity wrestler and football 
player, co-founded SBC as 
an outlet for his athletic 
interests after choosing 
to no longer participate in 
Hopkins athletics after his 
sophomore year. 

“| discussed the venture 
with my fellow brothers at 
SigEp. One of the brothers 
had done a biggest loser 
competition, and | wanted 
to take it to the next level,” 
Villa said. 

Villa noted how the the 


Ralph S. O'Connor Recre- | | 


ation Center at Hopkins pro- 
vides fitness classes, person- 
al trainers, rent-able sports 
equipment and _ extensive 
weight and cardio machines 
to Hopkins affiliates. 

“These facilities are 
readily available to the stu- 
dent body but are under 
utilized,” states the SBC 
website. 

Villa saw an opportunity 
to work with the assistant 
fitness director at the Recre- 
ation Center to improve the 
fitness and health habits of | 
Hopkins students and pro- | 
mote the existing program- 
ming available to students. 

“I worked _ tirelessly 
throughout the summer | 
and fall of 2010, applying | 
for grants, locating spon- 
sors, creating a point sys- 
tem and formalizing the | 
structure,” Villa said. 

With this year’s growth, | 
Villa is looking to further 
expand. 

“We are looking to ex- | 
pand to other local gyms, | 
and, if we are able to build 
up enough sponsors, pos- | 
sibly to other universities 
as well,” Villa said. “The 
main obstacle to expand- | 
ing to other schools is that 
most of them don’t want 
students to be charged for 
any programs out of their 
fithess center) "oar mage 


| 


Denis and the experience of | 
living in Baltimore,” Roos | 
wrote. 

The first week of the 
Tournées’ Festival will 
close on Friday, Mar. 2 with 
a musical by Christophe 
Honoré called Love Songs. 
John Astin, a Hollywood 
actor and the Director of | 
the Theatre Arts & Studies 
Program at Hopkins, will 
introduce this film. Astin 
is notorious for his role as 
Gomez Addams on The Ad- 
dams Family. | 

On Monday, Mar. 5, 
Potiche, a comedy cho- 
sen by Hopkins students 
through a poll, will kick 
off the second week of the 
Tournées Festival. Laura 
Mason, who is also in- 
volved in the panel discus- 
sion of White Material, will 
present this film. 

The Tournées Festival 
will end on Thursday, Mar. 
8 with the screening Of 
Gods and Men, presented 
by William Eggington and 
Kristin Cook-Gailloud, 
both from the Department 
of German and Romance 
Languages and Literatures 
at Hopkins. Of Gods and 
Men is another film that 
was selected by Hopkins 
students via a poll. 

The first two showings of 
this year’s Tournées Festival 
were a success, attracting 
good, engaged audiences. 
The remainder of the fes- 
tival promises to provide 
Hopkins students with an 
interesting way of taking a 
break from the monotony of 


studying. 

The festival sponsors 
include the Johns Hopkins 
University Department of 
German and Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures, the 
Department of Anthropol- 
ogy, the Program in Film 
and Media Studies, and 
Centre Pluridisciplinaire 
Louis Marin. All films 
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By SINDHUSHA RAVI 
For The News-Letter 


Students are constantly 
thrown into a frenzied aca- 
demic environment teem- 
ing with lecture slides, 
calculations, exams, papers 
and online assignments. It 
is quite easy to get lost in 
this crowd of concepts and 
facts, where paying atten- 
tion is only for the grade. 
It is even easier to feel eye- 
lids getting heavier and to 
dose off in the midst of a 
professor's lecture. How- 
ever, the class “Cultural 
Factors of Public Health” 
brings the classroom into a 
new type of frenzy. Engag- 
ing students with its films 
and group discussions, the 
class is collaborative and 
never lets eyes droop. 

The driving force behind 
this class is Dr. Thomas 
LaVeist, Director of Hopkin: 
Center for Health. Dispari- 
ties Solutions and a William~ 
C. and Nancy F. Richardson 
Professor in Health Policy 
at the Bloomberg School of 
Public Health. A veteran in 
research, Laveist is an ac- 
complished scholar, produc- 
ing dozens upon dozens of 
publications. 

Approaching his _ of- 
fice down at the Hopkins 
medical campus, one sees 
a cozy research building 
that looks more from the 
front like the entrance to an 
old-style apartment than a 
place of academic serious- 
ness. Although based at 
Bloomberg, he is approach- 
able and relates to the un- 
dergraduate community. 
LaVeist understands the 
struggles of a college stu- 
dent, the tendency to keep 
changing one’s mind and, 
ultimately, discovering a 
passion. 

Recently, LaVeist took 


| some time to sit down with 


The News-Letter to share his 
experiences as a bustling 
college student to teaching 
and working with the Hop- 


RUSH, From A1 
were interested in, what did 
they wanted to get out of 
the process,” Thakrar said. 
Phi Delta Theta’s pledge 
class's first event involved a 
community service project. 
“On the first Sunday af- 
ter they crossed as pledges 
we did a community ser- 
vice event at Stony Run 
Park,” Thakrar said, add- 
ing that they had partnered 
with Friends of Stony Run 
for that event. Thakrar be- 
lieves that this sort of fo- 
cus on community service 
is important for shaping 
the image of Greek Life 
as more than socializing. 
“It changes the  per- 
ception of Greek life 
students, to the commu- 
nity at large,” he said. 
Sigma Phi Epsi- 
lon has 20 men _ in 
their new pledge class. 
“I think I speak for ev- 


are free and begin at 7:30 
pm on the Johns Hopkins 
Homewood campus. Films 
are shown in French with 
English subtitles. 


erybody in the fraternity 
when I say we are all very 
excited to have these new 
members, and feel like 
they have a great deal of 


Know your talents, skills. 
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COURTESY OF THOMASLAVEIST.COM 
Laveist switched his major multiple times, exploring music and English before settling on sociology. 


kims community. 

The News-Letter (N-L): 
What do you love the most 
about teaching undergrad- 
uate students at Hopkins? 

Thomas Laveist (TL): I 
love the passion and cu- 
riosity that they bring. I 
can expect hard work and 
dedication to learning 
from these students. Most 
college students, I even 
remember when I went to 
college, are not like that. 


N-L: What advice would 
you give to these under- 
graduates? 

TL: Do what you're pas- 
sionate about. I know you 
have to make big decisions 
in college about what job 
will make money and other 
factors, but do what you 
love. Trust me, if you like 
what you're doing, the rest 
will come. Most people who _ 
are successful have passion. 


career around it. 


N-L: What got you inter- 
ested in the public health 
field, especially in the area 
of health disparities? 

TL: Initially, I was at the: 
University of Michigan 
trying to get my Ph.D. in 
sociology. As I was com- 
pleting my dissertation in 
sociology, I noticed that 
the concept of disparities 
in health kept creeping 
up. I was fascinated by 
the topic and the fact there 
was no clear answer in the 
literature. I was even more 
amazed that very few 
people were doing work 
on the topic. So, I figured 
if I studied public health 
as part of a postdoctoral 
fellowship for two years, 
I would get the answer to 
my question. As we've dis- 

cussed in class, there is no 
clear answer, and I’ve been 
searching for it for a long 
time, but I feel like I’m 
much closer now towards 
the answer than I was at 


potential,” Justin Sorkin, 
chapter president, wrote in 
an email to The News-Letter. 

Retaining much of their 
rush schedule from last 
year, Sorkin noted that 


‘Laveist talks learning, public health 


University of Michigan. 


N-L: How was your ex- 
perience in college as a stu- 
dent and what lead to your 
interest in sociology? 

TL: Well, I attended Uni- 
versity of Maryland East- 
ern Shore mainly because | 
was recruited to play foot- 
ball there. All I could think 
about when I was a fresh- 
man was playing football. | 
started off as a music major 
and studied classical music. 
After a while, being a music 
major and on the football 
team proved to be too time- 
consuming, so I dropped 
the music major. Later, the 
University of Maryland 
Eastern Shore couldn't af- 
ford to maintain two foot- 
ball teams, so they dropped 
funding for one. I quit foot- 
ball after that. 

So I decided to pursue 
law school and was decid- 
ing ona major to help mein. 


an English'major for one se- 
mester and decided it wasn’t 
for me. I then switched to a 
sociology major as a part of 
the pre-law program. In my 
junior year, as part of the 
pre-law program, I worked 
at the law school and ob- 
served what lawyers did in 
a law firm. I didn’t like it and 
by then time was running 
out, I had to finish college 
with something. I finished 
my bachelor’s in sociology. 


N-L: What  advance- 
ments would you want to 
see in your field of interest? 

TL: Well, we are mak- 
ing progress in this field. It 
would be nice if you get a 
group of individuals that 
know social, behavioral and 
biological sciences. Usually, 
in Public Health, you end 
up studying each compo- 
nent separately. But health 
is a combination of all those 
factors, you need a collabo- 
ration of all these disciplines 
to solve this problem. 


Fraternily rush attracts new members 


with our class. We had 


a couple of very large 
classes the last two years 
and we're happy to scale 
it back a _ notch, find 
our ideal size,” he said. 


their — rush Sondag 
events includ- ; also ex- 
ed __ several We are all very pressed con- 
dinners at the ; tentment with 
fraternity’s excited to have the pledge 
house and ; class this year, 
Pichinecmen these new members. °*% Wie ‘ 
NBA game. = —JUSTIN SORKIN, Pretty — con- 
Our main fident about 
goal with rush SIGMA PHI EPSILON everyone go- 
events was ing into rush 
to encourage CHAPTER PRESIDENT week and ex- 
guys to come cited. Every- 


out and meet 

the brotherhood in. a low 
key environment,” he wrote. 
- Beta Theta Pi sought a 
smaller pledge class this 
year, bringing in 16 pledges 
compared to 22 last year and 
18 the year prior. Michael 
Sondag, chapter president, 
explained that with a short- 


er rush week than most 


of the other fraternities, 
they had met their goals. 
“We're pretty excited 


one we have 
fits what we are looking 
for in terms of character,” 
he said. “We're excited that 
we got through it and we're 
moving forward now with 
the new guys that we got.” 
Other fraternities whose 
pledge class sizes are avail- 
able include Alpha Epsi-— 
lon Pi with 15, Pi Kappa 
Alpha with 18, Phi Kappa _ 
Psi with 26 and Sigma Chi 
welcoming 14 _ pledges. 


ot 
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Ashcroft tackles issue Vigi 


ol security, liberty 


FAS, From Al 
reference to the devasta- 
tion of September 11, and 
vowed to “change what 
we're doing,” radically al- 
tering the ineffective strat- 
egy of counter-terrorism. 

The anti-terrorism cam- 
paign that the Bush admin- 
istration launched when 
Ashcroft was Attorney Gen- 
eral hinged on the correct 
handling of information. 

Ashcroft approached the 
extremely contentious is- 
sue of the Patriot Act and 
the disparity between what 
the government believes to 
be an appropriate degree of 
privacy for its citizens and 
that which the citizens be- 
lieve to be appropriate. He 
explained that as the gov- 
ernment assembles _ infor- 
mation, they want their citi- 
zens to reap the maximum 
benefit from the informa- 
tion that they have and so 
that the information is not 
abused. 

He asserted that the 
administration's objective 
is to maintain its citizens’ 
rights of privacy; however, 
he believed that this com- 
mitment to preserving pri- 
vacy causes “turbulence.” 
Ashcroft emphasizes that 
his administration sought to 
utilize information without 
violating people’s personal 
liberties. 

“We have a responsibil- 
ity to develop the informa- 
tion as necessary for preven- 
tion, but to develop ways to 
safeguard the utilization of 
that information so that we 
don’t infringe the rights and 
liberties of the people of the 
United States of America,” 
Ashcroft said. 

He then tackled the di- 
visive Patriot Act and eluci- 
dated the logic of the Bush 
administration. He said that 
they vowed to.increase the 
federal power over knowl- 
edge and to: “beef ‘up: what 
we had as available to us to 
try to act against terrorists.” 

The Patriot Act repre- 
sented this “enhanced” 
power in law enforcement 
and that it removed barri- 
ers that prevented the easy 
acquisition of information, 
specifically information re- 
garding terrorism. He said 
that the administration 
replaced the formers laws 
with the Patriot Act because 
they did not curb terrorism. 

Although security is 
“fundamental”, Ashcroft 
stated that during his time 
as Attorney General his 
chief priority was liberty, 
not security. He said that 

America is “the best place to 


be” because of liberty. 
“I think freedom is the 
special ingredient that 


changes ordinary into ex- 
traordinary.” 

Following Ashcroft’s 
presentation, he received 
questions from the audience 


spanning a controversial ar- 
ray of subjects. 

When a member of the 
audience asked him what 


his definition of torture was, | 


he asserted that he was not 
able to change the definition 
of torture. 

“I personally do not be- 
lieve that the United States 
has engaged in_ torture,” 
Ashcroft said. 

Another inquiry regard- 
ed Iraq and weaponry. 

“T do not want to assume 
that Iraq did not have weap- 
ons of mass destruction... 


they have used weapons of 
mass destruction against 
their own people,” Ashcroft 
said. 

The question and an- 
swer section climaxed with 
a fiery challenge from an 
audience member ardently 


KRASNOPOLER, From Al 
Vice-President Wyatt Lar- 
kin, Dean of Students Su- 
san Boswell, and Execu- 
tive Director of Campus 
Safety & Security Edmund 
G. Skrodzki. Also in at- 
tendance were Mary Pat 


Clarke, who represents 
| the 14th District of the 
| Baltimore City Council, 


and Nate Evans, the city’s 
Bicycle and Pedestrian 
Planner. Though not in at- 


| tendance, Mayor Stephanie 


Rawlings-Blake expressed 

her personal regrets to the 

Krasnopoler family. 
Members of the victim’s 


| family distributed candles 
there is clear evidence that | 


asserting that Bush knew | 


about a memo announcing 


on September 11 and did 
not respond accordingly. 
Upon Ashcroft’s denial of 
such an accusation, the au- 
dience member said that he 
would e-mail the memo to 
Ashcroft to prove his point. 
Ashcroft said that he did not 
want to give out his e-mail 
address, causing the audi- 
ence to laugh. 

“I am telling you the 
truth and you don’t want to 
hear the truth. You want to 
deny it...full of s--t,” the au- 
dience member said. 

The audience shouted 
“boo” to his use of an expli- 
cative, to which he respond- 
ed, “Ya’ll shut the f--k up!” 

“T thought the strongest 
portion of Mr. Ashcroft’s 
presentation was the time 
and attention he gave to 
the Q&A session. He gave 
thoughtful and composed 
answers to questions, com- 
ments, and criticisms from 
numerous audience mem- 
bers,” Jillian Martynec, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the For- 
eign Affairs Symposium, 
wrote in an e-mail to The 
News-Letter. 

The theme of this year’s 
Foreign Affairs Symposium 
is The Paradox of Prog- 
ress: Chasing Advance- 
ment Amidst Global Crisis. 
The symposium selected 
Ashcroft to present because 
of his unique insight. 

“His speech embodies 
the idea of the Paradox of 
Progress because it shows 
how we have become torn 
on certain issues. The world 
has created new ways to 
protect people and make 
travel and other aspects of 
daily life safer, but what are 
the consequences and chal- 
lenges that this then leads 
to? Most notably, the ques- 
tion of freedom,” Eleanor 
Gardner, fellow Executive 
Director, along with An- 
drew Davis, wrote in an e- 
mail to The News-Letter. 


among the crowd. Tethered 
to a sidewalk sign was a 
white bicycle adorned with 
yellow flowers and a com- 
memorative plaque. 

“He biked everywhere,” 
Mindy Sperling, a family 
friend who shared Krasno- 
poler’s zeal for biking, said. 
“He was biking from an 


| organic grocery store when 
the attacks that would occur | 


we he was hit. We were go- 
ing to cook a dinner togeth- 
er that night with the food 
he bought.” 

She paused. 

“He never went to a gas 
station,’ she went on. “He 
never went to a gas station, 
and it was a fuel emissions 
vehicle that hit him.” 

Sperling had participated 
in the memorial bike ride to 
the accident site, which be- 
gan at 5:00 p.m. By 6:45, the 
crowd had candles in hand, 
and fell silent to a brief in- 
vocation by Krasnopoler’s 
father, Mitchell, to walk 
in silence to a ceremony at 
Charles Commons. 

The walk, led by Mitchell 
Krasnopoler and his eldest 
son Elliot, took the crowd 
along East University Park- 
way, through the North 
Gate, along the perimeter 
of the Freshman Quad and 
Beach, and across North 
Charles Street into the ball- 
room of the sophomore dor- 
mitory, where Krasnopoler 
lived for his last months at 
Hopkins. 

For the most part, the cer- 
emony therein was a memo- 
rial. Family and friends of 
Krasnopoler’s, including a 
teary-eyed Solomon, stood 
before the crowd to give 
eulogies tailored to their 
personal recollections of his 
wit and intellect. At a table 
in the back of the ballroom 
sat a group of faculty from 
Krasnopoler’s high school 
alma mater, the Shoshana S. 
Cardin School, reminiscing 
on a “brilliant student,” as 
English teacher Leslie Rosen 
described him. 

“He was wonderful. Re- 
ally, truly wonderful,” she 
said. 

ShosHana S. Cardin is 
a small Jewish community 
school in northwest Balti- 
more, where the dual trag- 
edies of last February and 
August — the accident and, 
six months thereafter, its 
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{ commemorates Krasnopoler’s accident 


victim’s 
ing — 
berated 
tragic 
nance, 
said, 

“Because 
we're such a 
small school” 
(“Nathan‘s 
graduat- 
ing class had 
only eleven or 
twelve,” Nor- 
man Prentiss, 
another Eng- 
lish teacher, 
interjected) — 
“everyone knows everyone. 
A lot of the younger kids 
knew him well. And when 
youre young, you don’t 
think things like this hap- 
pen.” 

But, as Mitchell Krasno- 
poler stressed in his open- 
ing remarks, the night was a 
prospective time, with focus 
on posterity as much as re- 
membrance. 

“We're here to illustrate 
Nathan as a person and a 
student, but also to see what 
can be done to make sure 
this tragedy doesn’t happen 
again,” he said. 

Their efforts of the last 
twelve months have not fall- 
en silent. A legislative effort, 
ignited by the impetus of 
tragedy, currently awaits de- | 
liberation in the chambers 
of the Maryland General 
Assembly. If passed, House 
Bill 1178 will require compe- | 
tency testing for Maryland | 
drivers, designed to evalu- 
ate an individual's ability to | 
safely operate a motor ve- 
hicle. A hefty sum of points | 
will be tacked to the driver's 
licenses of individuals who | 
fail to summon medical as- 
sistance following an auto- | 
mobile accident that causes | 
injury. And for individu- 
als in persistent vegetative 
states, the bill makes a pro- 
vision allowing surrogates — | 
cogent family members des- | 
ignated by the patient — to 
make a decision regarding 
living organ donations. 

This, Elliot Krasnopoler 
said, channels the very 


pass- 
rever- 
with 
reso- 
Rosen 


spirit of his younger broth- | 


er’s benevolence. The elder 
Krasnopoler is currently a 
visiting Art History gradu- 
ate student at Hopkins. 

“Tt gives me something 
to do every day,” he said. 
“I study, and I work for 
Nathan’s cause, instead of, 
you know, sitting there and 
dwelling.” 

The collective efforts of 
the Krasnopolers and count- 
less others, including a sub- 
stantial bloc of local and 
state politicians, are rapidly 
nearing fruition. The Mary- 
land General Assembly 
will hear House Bill 1178 
on March 13; if passed, its 
stipulations will come into 
effect in October. 

Closer to home than 
Annapolis, the issue of 
pedestrian safety sits para- 
mount on the administra- 


AHS draws crowd hosting nuclear debate 


NUCLEAR, From A1 
of nuclear war, but would 
“lengthen the fuse” of time 
required to start such a nu- 
clear war. 

“Right now the amount 
of time required to launch 
a nuclear war is almost 
zero,” Deudney said. 

He emphasized that a 
bad intelligence estimation 
or poor decision in an im- 
pending crisis could lead 
to enormous damage. 

Colby argued, converse- 
ly, that nuclear weapons 
prevent war by making 
the potential cost of a war 
unbearably high. He also 
cast doubt on whether an 
international organization 
could effectively ensure 
that all countries really 

disarmed. 

“In dealing with Iraq 
and Iran, we've learned 
that is that it’s very hard 
to see what sort of nuclear 
technology another coun- 
try has, and that countries 
don’t like to have foreign 
powers interfering in their 


t 


affairs,” Colby said. 

The debate was spon- 
sored by ‘the Hopkins 
chapter of the Alexander 
Hamilton Society (AHS) a 
national organization de- 
voted to promoting debate 
about international rela- 
tions and foreign policy. 
The group is led by senior 
Armen Garo Melikian, 
president, and sophomore 
Ari Schaffer, vice presi- 
dent. 

“We think all opinions 
should be heard and given 
a fair say in the most pro- 
fessional way and by those 
who have experience in 
whatever field they're dis- 
cussing,” Schaffer said. 
“We're nonpartisan. We 
try to get two opposite 
sides of the political spre- 
ctrum.” 

Schaffer said he was 
pleasantly surprised to see 
the two panelists contest the 
other's claims so directly. 

“I was not expecting 
the debaters to engage 
with each other to the level 


they did but it definitely 
improved the debate and 
enhanced the audience’s 
ability to really weigh the 
different sides,” he said. 

Freshman Zach Hecht, 
VIP Relations Chair for 
AHS, enjoyed seeing the 
pairing of Deudney and 
Colby. 

“Deudney offered a 
more theoretical perspec- 
tive, and Colby offered 
more of a policy maker's 
perspective. They balanced 
each other well,” Hecht 
said. 

Alexander Alden, a 
doctoral candidate in In- 
ternational Relations, mod- 
erated the debate. After 
both Deudney and Colby 
presented opening state- 
ments and rebuttals, Alden 
questioned both panelists. 
The audience also had the 
opportunity to ask ques- 
tions, many of which were 
directed at Colby concern- 
ing the dangers of nuclear 
weapons in the possession 
of terrorists or rogue states. 


Colby mitigated this 
concern, claiming that 
nuclear weapons are bet- 
ter secured from terrorists 
than most people think. He 
also said that he thought 
that even rogue states like 
North Korea and Iran were 
capable of maintaining 
the “minimal rationality” 
necessary to abstain from 
starting a nuclear war. 

“Ultimately, Iran’s lead- 
ers are going to be deterred 
from using nuclear weap- 
ons for the same reason 
other states are,” Colby 
said. 

“The other day heard 
Rick Santorum talk about 
how Iran couldn't be trust- 


- ed with nukes because the 


Iranians are _ religious,” 
Colby said. “A lot of Amer- 
icans are religious too, that 
doesn’t mean they want a 
nuclear war.” 

The event was co-spon- 
sored by JHU Politik, the 
Coalition of Hopkins Ac- 
tivists for Israel, College 
Democrats, and J Street U. 


COURTESY OF KATHERINE SIMEON 
A bike sits at the site of the accident as a reminder. 


tive docket of discussion. 
The past month alone has 
observed two distinct ac- 
cidents within a block of 
campus, sending one Uni- 
versity of Baltimore sopho- 
more to Johns Hopkins 
Hospital in critical condi- 
tion and, within a week 


thereafter, leaving two 
Hopkins undergraduates 
injured. In recent weeks, 
the SGA _ has outlined 


strategies to ensure pedes- 
trian vigilance — the most 
preventative measure, in 


until 
inter- 


terms of accidents, 
legislative action 
venes. 

“It’s of the upmost im- 
portance that we be safe, 
and the Hopkins commu- 
nity must take it upon itself 
to adhere to safety precau- 
tions. Although we cannot 
completely eliminate ac- 
cidents, we can work as a 
community to limit them 
as best as we can,” Fresh- 
man Class President Joshua 
Goodstein following an as- 
sembly of the student gov- 
ernment on Tuesday night. 

All actions, be they le- 
gal, bureaucratic, or honed 
to the level of individual 
behavior, serve a common 
purpose — to eradicate the 
likelihood that a tragedy 
cuts a life short. 

The Krasnopoler family 
agrees. 

“We never knew what 
he would have given to 
the world,” Mitchell Kras- 
nopoler said on Sunday, 
a year since his son’s ac- 
cident. “But we all know 
the world is greatly dimin- 
ished without him.” 


~ Dessert reception 


garners crowd 


EWB, From Al 
to contribute via direct do- 
nation or by purchasing 
raffle tickets. 
The raffle featured 
prizes donated from lo- 
cal businesses and pur- 


| chased by EWB teams dur- 


ing trips to their project 
countries. Prizes included 
gift cards to local restau- 
rants and blankets and 
jewelry from Guatemala. 


siders view to be priorities. 

Later in the evening, the 
student leaders of each of 
the three EWB projects — 
Ecuador, Guatemala and 
South Africa — gave pre- 
sentations on the status of 
their projects. 

The Ecuador Project 
consisted of constructing 
a daycare center for Santa 
Rosa de Ayora, an indig- 
enous community in Ec- 


Prosser reported a much 
improved turnout over last 
year’s reception, which she 
credits to a more rigorous 
publicizing campaign. 

According to Prosser, 
EWB Public Relations Man- 
ager, sophomore Adhiraj 
Goel, submitted a press re- 
lease for the event to Hop- 
kins Communications Di- 


uador. Junior German Om, 
co-leader of the project, 
discussed how the com- 
munity had explained their 
need for the daycare center. 
The previous school build- 
ing was a single room and 
made teaching students of 
different levels difficult. 
“They ate their papers,” 
Om said one of the commu- 
rector, Dennis O’Shea, who _ nity residents told his team. 
then distributed it to local This past Winter Break, 
media outlets, including Omandhis team traveled to 
the Baltimore Sun and the Ecuador to begin construc- 
JHU Gazette. tion of the daycare center. 
EWB also attempted As of this past Sunday, the 
more grass roots advertis- foundation and walls of 
ing by soliciting engineer- the building were complete 
ing firms to post fliers for and construction of the roof 
the Dessert Reception in was to commence. 
their offices. The Guatemala Project 
Many of EWB’s profes- consisted of the construc- 


sional partners, profes- tion of a piping system 
sional engineers who pro- to gather water out of a 
vide technical expertise ravine to the community 


on EWB projects, were in of Chicorral, Guatemala. 
attendance. For Greg Lank, Team leader senior Fabio 
a professional partner for Palacio and team member 
EWB’s South Africa proj- sophomore Clea Baum- 
ect, it was his third time at- hofer talked about the dif- 
tending the Dessert Recep- ficulties they encountered 
tion. As a self-described on their trip to the commu- 
long time supporter of nity this past Winter Break. 
EWB, Lank finds it to be Intending to begin con- 
worthwhile. struction on the piping’ 
“What I find fascinating system, the EWB team en- 
is the work doneincountry countered difficulties with 
is the purpose why allofus division within the com- 
do [EWB] butit’s allthe side | munity on how to finance 
effects that play the bigger the maintenance of the 
role,” Lank said. “There’s system. Fortunately, the 
an educational component mayor of the community 
that thinkis strongerthan agreed to finance the main- 
the actual work being done _ tenance and the team was 
itself.” able to restart their work. 
Some of EWB’s spon- However, after further dis- 
sors, such as Vince Nesline cussions with the commu- 
of Towson’s Rotary Club, nity, the team is looking to 
were also in attendance. revamp their design. 
“We're here to learn The South Africa project 
how we can help in the fu- consisted of the construc- 
ture,” Nesline said. tion of ram pumps to irri- 
David Mongan, the gate rural communities in 
ASCE Representative on KwaZulu-Natal. Although 
the EWB-USA Board of construction was com- 
Directors, gave the open- pleted a few years ago, the 
ing talk of the evening. The _ team visited the communi- 
past ASCE president gave _ ty in August 2011 to assess 
a brief overview of the his- _ the status of the ram pumps 
tory and growth of EWB and to assist in education 
then discussed the neces- and maintenance of it. 
sity of sustainability in For project co-leader, 
EWB projects, in particular sophomore Pujan Desai, 


economic and cultural sus- _ the experience taught him 


tainability. what EWB is truly about. 
“Do no harm,” Mongan “It’s not just the business 

said, of building these pumps or 
Mongan emphasized __ of applying engineering to 


that projects must be se- helping these people,” De- 
lected to address needs that _ sai said. “It’s showing these 
communities deem to be — very disadvantaged people 
priorities and not what out- _ they can help themselves.” 
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y Jamison, PhD 


Dalio ct Professor in Mood Disorders and Professor of Psychiatry 


Co-director, Johns Hopkins Mood Disorders Center 


Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine 


A possible link between “madness” and genius is one of the oldest and 


most persistent of cultural notions; it is also one of the most controversial. 


The lecture will present evidence for significantly increased rates of 


depression and bipolar illness in writers and artists, discuss possible 


ie reasons for these elevated rates, and open for discussion areas of potential 


clinical and ethical concern. 


4:30 to 6:30 p.m. 
Homewood Campus 


Mason Hall Auditorium 


Q&A session and reception immediately following 


RSVP to ProvostRSVP@jhu.edu 


For more information: 


quo. roto www ghunedu/provost/lectures 


HOW MUCH HYPE CAN WE GET INHER? | YOUR PATH TO | 


THE MORE FANS WE GET ON OUR FACEBOOK PAGE, THE 
MORE PRIZES WE WILL RELEASE FOR YOU TO WIN! 


IF YOU WANT TO BE A PART OF IT, 
INVITE ALL OF YOUR FRIENDS TO 
BECOME A FAN OF NOLANS ON 


33° To JOIN THE MAYHEM! 
CURRENT FANS: 656 (AND COUNTING) 


1000 FANS 
FREE ELECTRONICS 


875 FANS 
FREE GIFT CARDS 


750 FANS 
FREE FOOD SPECIALS 


The Provost’s Undergraduate Research Awards 
afford Johns Hopkins undergraduates unique 
opportunities to conduct independent research 


650 FANS 


FREE HOPKINS APPAREL a Ee 


As a PURA recipient you can... 


For all of the latest news on upcoming 
events at your campus living room and 
for a chance to win prizes, like us! 


Develop critical research skills 


Work with renowned JHU faculty 


Receive awards up to $2,500 
or receive academic credit 


Share your research 
with the Johns Hopkins community 


All full-time Johns Hopkins freshmen, sophomores and 
juniors are eligible to apply (seniors are ineligible). 
Research can be conducted over the summer or fall. 
Each applicant must have a faculty sponsor. Summer 
proposals due March 7. Fall proposals due March 28. . 


For more information go to www.jhu. edu/pura 
Questions? Email pura@jhu.edu or call 410-516-8770 


The Provost's Undergraduate Research Awards te HOPKINS omnce VOST 


are made possible by the Hodson Trust. NIVER S42 3-Y 
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~§2 Freshmen. 


Room Selection 2012 


Please join us for the Freshmen Housing Process Informational Sessions: 
Tuesday, March 6th & Wednesday, March 7th 
4:00 pm -—AMR Multipurpose Room 


Get all the information you will need about your living accommodations for 
the 2012-2013 academic year. Housing and Dining will be presenting 
information on the Freshmen Room Selection Process. 


Looking forward to seeing you there! 


Important Dates 


Tuesday, March 6th & 
Wednesday, March 7th 
Freshman Room Selection Process 
Information Sessions 
4:00 pm — AMR Multipurpose Room 


Tuesday, March 6th @ 5:00pm - 
Tuesday, March 13th 
Freshman Room Selection Group 
Registration to be completed 
and submitted on-line 
Visit http://home_at_hopkins.jhu.edu 
Deadline: Tuesday, March 13th @ 11:59pm 


Monday, March 12th 
Commuter Exemption forms signed by parent and ia 
to 102 Wolman Hall by 5pm. 


Monday, March 26th 
Freshmen Priority Number Notification distributed via email 
by 5:00pm 


Tuesday, March 27th 
“Making Your Number Work for You” Workshops 
AMR1 Reading Room @3:00pm & 4:00pm 


Wednesday, March 28th; Thursday, March 29th; and 
Friday, March 30th 
Freshmen Contract Signing Week 
AMR1 Multipurpose Room 
Arrival time is based on Group's 
Lottery Number — 


HOUSII of 


USING 
DINING 


Johns Hopkins University 


Questions or Concerns? Email confirmation@hd.jhu.edu 
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wo months ago, 
Skrillex posted 
a YouTube link 
on tace- 
book page with 
one of his favorite songs 
— a song by Aphex Twin 


his 


called “Flim” (I highly 
recommend listening to 
it). What's so important 


about this? The comments 
his ‘fans left all seemed 
confused. They were won- 
dering why one of Skril- 
lex’s favorite songs had no 
“drop?” They consider him 
to be a dubstep producer, 
yet this wasn’t actually 
“dubstep.” What is so im- 
portant about these com- 
ments? It brings up some 
questions: How would you 
define Skrillex’s music if 
this were an influence of 
his? Is Skrillex a dubstep 
producer? Who is Aphex 
Twin? Finally, what exactly 
is dubstep? 

Lets first start off with 
the question of dubstep. 
What exactly is it? You 
probably have heard it all 
over the place, yet most 
people probably don’t re- 
ally have a clue where it 
started. Dubstep originat- 
ed in the electronic music 
scene of England during 
the 1990's. 

The “dub” comes 
from dub reggae, which 
emerged out of the reggae 
scene during the 1960's. In 
simple terms, dub is prac- 
tically reggae music with 
a delay pedal, which is an 
emphasis on the drum and 
bass with an extensive ad- 
dition of 
echo and 
reverb. Ex- 
isting tracks 
of music 
(which most 
of the time 
were reggae) 


with a shuffled pattern of 


percussion in 


hits 
accents 


snare 
and 


between. 
In addition, there is also 
the unusual placement of 
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Defining dubstep, Aphex Twin and Skrillex An open to letter to the guy 
val sounting aenone | Caled during high school 


as a bit more upbeat. This 
can be found in such LP’s 
as “Sepalcure” by Sepal- 
“Room(s)” by Ma- 
» chinedrum, 
“Where Were 


cure, 


in the drum Lh an) 92" 
patterns. by Zomby, 
In layman “SBTRKT” 
terms, it’s ba- by SBTRKT, 
sically a re- “Outside 
ally bizarre the Box” by 
rhythm. Skream, “Re- 

So dub- turn II Space” 
step is a by the Digi- 
genre of mu- ° tal Mystiks, 
sic with a Alex Hurowitz “Sam Baker's 
syncopated Album” — by 
drum and Tonespoon Samiya m 
bass rhythm A history and analysis and “Cosmo- 
that is usu- OM the current state of gramma” by 
ally in the mene Flying Lotus. 
range of 138-142 beats Despite the fact that 


per minute. But that is 
speaking in technical 
terms. What about how 
the songs sound? This is 
where it gets difficult to 
define the genre because 
there is such a diverse 
range of sounds within 
dubstep. In general, the 
songs are more atmo- 
spheric in the sense that 
they usually do not have 
“drops.” Dubstep music is 
just as repetitive as any of 
Skrillex’s material, but it 
focuses more on the ambi- 
ence it creates rather than 
how loud and obnoxious 
the bass can get. 

Some of the more ambi- 
ent material can at times be 
defined as either soulful or 
spooky sounding. For ex- 
ample, material like James 
Blake’s self-titled LP falls 


such songs off these men- 
tioned albums are not as 
ambient, they still range 
from “regular” dance club 
sounding songs to avante- 
garde and minimalist pre- 
tention. 

There isn’t a set for- 
mula to any dubstep song. 
The atmosphere created 
is based entirely on the 
producer and is depen- 
dant on the samples they 
use or the types of vo- 
cals they sample or have. 
On one side you have Joy 
Orbison’s “Hyph Mngo” 
single and “Pharaohs” 
by SBIRKT, which have 
more “club-like feels”; on 
the other side, you have 
something ‘like “Clock 
Catcher” by Flying Lotus, 
which is a very mystical- 
sounding song with some 
unusual sam- 
ples. 

So that is 
dubstep, but 
who the hell is 
Aphex Twin? 
Aphex Twin is 
an English elec- 


were sam- tronic musician 
pled, with who started 
the vocals his career in 
taken out, 1991. As a very 
and then ex- influential  fig- 
perimented ure when it 
on in the comes to cur- 
recording rent electronic 
studio or the music, Aphex 
dancehall is considered 
with the use to be one of the 
of sound- first musicians 
boards or to be a part of 
mixers. ~ —e the Intelligent 

Tat hie é. COURTESY OFNUVONET Dance Music 
manipu- _ Skrillex has experimented with combining various music types. (IDM) move- 
lation of ment. Not sur- 


such tracks would then 
become new tracks that 
could sound completely 
different from the original 
samples. This became the 
basis of what is known as 
“jungle” or “drum n’ bass 
music.” The “step” part 
comes from 2-step, which 
is electronic music with 
irregular rhythms and 
beats. Instead of the usual 
4/4 beat seen in electronic 
music, there is a kick on 
the first and third beat 


under the more soulful 
category — generally sam- 
pling material from soul, 
R&B and jazz. For more 
ominous material, there is 
stuff like the LP “Archan- 
gel” by Burial. Sampling 
soulful vocals driven by a 
syncopated drum and bass 
rhythm, Burial definitely 
creates a very spooky at- 
mosphere. The less ambi- 
ent-sounding songs, which 
sometimes may or may not 
have a drop, can be seen 


prisingly, when it comes 
to music, IDM is fairly 
hard to characterize. The 
main aspect that IDM 
and dubstep have in com- 
mon is the bizarre drum 
and bass rhythms. At 
times, it can be ambient 
and avant-garde as can 
be seen with songs like 
“Flim,” “Goon Gumbas” 
and anything off “Se- 
lected Ambient Works 
85-92” (all by Aphex). But, 
in general, IDM is indus- 


and jarring. Examples 
form Aphex Twin would 
be songs like “Window- 
licker,” “Start As You 
Mean To Go On,” “Cor- 
nish Acid” and “Come to 
Daddy.” 

So where does Skril- 
lex fall into with all of 
this in mind? In a way, 
Skrillex is to Aphex Twin 
as Nirvana is to the Pix- 
ies. Both Aphex and the 
Pixies have generally in- 
fluenced more musicians 
than seen success, while 
Nirvana and_ Skrillex 
have achieved unbeliev- 
able levels of attention. 
When you hear some of 
Aphex’s songs that are 
of the more industrial/ 
glitchy type, you will see 
where Skrillex got some 
of his tricks. For example, 
the song “Windowlicker” | 
has a fairly unusual beat 
throughout supplied by 
the drum and bass in ad- 
dition to some weird vo- 
cal samples. At the end of 
the song, there is a fairly 
huge drop into a loud 
drum and bass part. This 
drop is nowhere near as | 
schizophrenic as_ Skril- 
lex’s, but you can defi- 
nitely hear what Skrillex 
learned from it. 


Skrillex avoids the | 
avant-garde aspects of 
Aphex’s music and _ in- 


stead applies the idea of | 
the “glitchey-ness” and 
the unusual rhythms to 
his trademark drum and 
bass drops. In a sense, 
Skrillex technically falls 
under that dubstep cat- 
egory. However, it is just 
that his “version” of dub- 
step is a very mainstream 
and American take on the 
genre. 

All Skrillex did was 
take aspects of house and 
other popular electronic 
dance music and merge it 
with a more abrasive form 
of Aphex Twin’s glitchy- 
ness and the unusual 
rhythms of dubstep. 

Experimentation in mu- 
sic is always a good thing. 
That is how it’ progresses 
over time. Even the great 
Jazz legend Miles Davis 
said, “Don't play what's 
there, play what's not | 
there.” However, whether | 
such experimentation is 
good or not, is an entirely 
different story. In the end, 
it will be interesting to see 
how music history treats 
Skrillex. 

To his diehard fans 
and other so called “dub- 
streamers,” perhaps open 
your ears to other stuff, 
you may be surprised. 
There is a relatively un- 
tapped reservoir of un- 
derground electronic mu- 
sic that goes beyond this 
“American” dubstep trend, 


and it is not bad at all. 


Dear old boyfriend, 

I used to call you by 
your full name, but it 
wasn't endearing in the 
way that have 
been. | just liked the ring 
to it. Plus, people who are 
in the “double first name 
club” deserve recognition. 
Like Shannon Elizabeth. 
Or Chris Martin. 

That should’ve been a 


it should 


things that you just don’t 
tell your parents. | remem- 
ber talking about you with 
my roommates. It might 
have been the only time | 
had really thought about 
our relationship. Because 


| when I thought about it, 


none of it made sense. 

You had been asking 
me out since the fall, and I 
had always said no. I wish 
you had been less persis- 
tent because then maybe 


| I would’ve been a little bit 


nicer. If we’re being honest, 


| I could have been a whole 


lot nicer. 

You swam in the lane 
next to mine in the morn- 
ing, and in the afternoon, 
you ran next to my brother 


on the track. Tt’ was ‘nice p 


| how you were always ask- 


ing me about him. 
My friend Ellie used 


| to joke how you were the 
| only guy who looked good 


in those track uniforms. 
That was true. But that was 
also before I decided that 
yeah, I’m pretty into guys 
with muscles. Back then, 
you were just the guy with 
curly black hair. 

I think we first bonded 
about music. I know that I 
first respected you when 
we talked about the Red 
Hot Chili Peppers, and you 
said that you would drive 
up to Atlanta to see them 
live. I though that was cool 
because road trips and mu- 
sic were things that I want- 
ed in my life. 

Don’t you think it’s 
weird that I always 
turned you down un- 
til you mentioned to me 
that you had bought tick- 
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ets to see the Chili Pep- 
pers live? Two tickets. 
You told me that and not 
long after we were going 
on our first date. It was 
mini-golf. I tried to be 
cooler than I was. 

You came to my fam- 
ily’s Superbowl party, and 
we held hands, and then 
you drove home that night. 
It took two hours to drive 


sign that 1 between our 
never really houses. You 
felt comfort- called me 
able with on your way 
you. But let’s back and 
be real. Who asked what 
really knows we were. You 
themselves in became my 
high school? boyfri en d 
When that night 
you first get (my friends 
to college, a called that a 
there’s a mu- els i Be ie be ee, 
| tual sharing Rae : oe ne the re a- 
of all of your Christina Warmer tionship”). 
past indis- a ae And_ then 
cretions and Christina Catalogue we went to 
boyfriends Things I think about ag Pics 
ae those under the influence of a ‘ 
pe lot of caffeine and a Aneto ere 
didn’t hd ee at ey other people 
your parents ua Sages from our 
because there are some school there, but I don’t 


think anyone was excited 
as I was. I still say that the 
hour encore/jam_ session 
was life changing. 

There were a lot of 
things that we did together 
that spring. We went to the 
beach. We went boating. 
We went to prom. You gave 
me daisies that made all of 


your freshmen admirers 
say to my friends, “Wow, 
he must really like her.” 

That’s what my mom 
told me too after you sat 
and talked with her for an 
hour at a school function. 
She was right. 

We had a mutual break- 
up, but it wasn’t really mu- 
tual. It was me cancellin 
all of our dates anc 


ae 


answer your calls because 
you lived two hours away, 
and it was already the sum- 
mer. And, anyway, I was 
seventeen and didn’t really 
think that people might 
have important emotions 
to consider. 

You were a pretty cool 
guy for everything that I 
put you through, and it’s 
a shame that I never got 
to tell you that because 
you left our school over 
the summer. I haven't seen 
you since. At least not in 
real life. Facebook allowed 
me to stalk those pictures 
of that blonde girl you 
dated for a month. Your 
homecoming pictures. 
That summer job you held 
after graduation. When 
you had a baby. 

And then I realized that 
I don’t know you anymore. 
Maybe I never did. I hope I 
did. But maybe I will again. 


Dangerously Delicious Pies a seductive treat for late nights and dessert lovers 


n last week’s column, 
we described our ad- 
ventures at Grilled 
Cheese & Co, but, as 
any foodie knows, a 
meal is not complete with- 
out dessert. Following our 
cheesy dinner, we imme- 
diately whipped out our 
iPhones and summoned 
Siri to find the sweets we 
were searching for. Ironi- 


After considering the 
possibility of being in the 
Twilight Zone, we spoke 
with the men behind the 
counter, who told us that 
their location used to be 
a pie place by the name of 
Dangerously Delicious Pies. 

- Dangerously Delicious Pies 
moved to a bigger location 
in Fells Point, which, ac- 
cording to our Maps, was 


only 11 minutes away. 

A $20 dollar cab ride 
later, we pulled up to the 
corner location and were 
greeted by a large image of 
a pie and crossbones and a 
red hue that came from the 
inside of the bakery. We 
took a step in and walked 
up to the counter. 

There were about 15 
pies behind the glass, each 


otasleliver ,of which 
1 ked 
she ce! Alex Barbera& = {2°*:< 
us to the e thentic. 
direction GeOrgina RUPP we © v- 
of 1036 ; riende 
F, . . ° a4 h 
Leib PS DeCOuS DISRINGs 4 ae" 
which the coun- 
was the The PhenomeNOMS tex, who 
_address — was ex- 
of Grilled Cheese & Co. tremely friendly and gave 


us the inside scoop (or fill- 
ing?) on pie-making. They 
have sweet and savory pies 
and quiche that are home- 


‘made every day...» 


His most popular sweet 
pies are the Baltimore 
Bomb pie, the Mixed Berry 
pie and the Apple Crumb 
pie. If you're from Balti- 
more, you will most likely 
be familiar with the inner 


workings of the Baltimore 
Bomb. Being New Yorkers, 
we were not. 

The Baltimore Bomb fea- 
tures a local cookie called a 
Berger Cookie, or a short- 
bread cookie with chocolate 
(kind of like a black and 
white, hold the white). Be- 
fore tasting the Baltimore 
Bomb,-we were given a reg- 
ular Berger cookie to try so 
that we could compare the 
two. After our first bites of 
the cookie, we could hardly 
wait to taste the Bomb. 

In addition to the Bomb, 
we chose to try the Mixed 
Berry pie, which was filled 
with blueberries, straw- 
berries, raspberries and 
blackberries. Because each 
sweet pie slice is $6 (a sa- 
vory slice is $7), we lim- 
ited ourselves to two piece. 
We got our two pie boxes 
and made our way to one 
of the tables. Once we sat 


down, we could fully take 


in the atmosphere of Dan- 
gerously Delicious Pies. 
The tinted red lights, the 
pictures of insects on the 
wall (which are for sale, in 
case you were wondering) 
and the reggae music in 


the background definitely 
made for a more interest- 
ing environment than our 
former restaurant location. 

There were only two 
other tables occupied, both 
of which we believe had a 
similar intention as us and 
were simply craving some 
post dinner pie. The set up 
of the restaurant has a lot 
of tables but also includes 
a stool/bar option, perhaps 
for those who don’t have 
time to lounge around and 
just need a quick pie fix. 

We opened our boxes 
and dug into our three pie 
slices (yes three slices were 
discovered in our boxes as 
opposed to the two that we 
purchased), We immedi- 
ately broke off a piece from 
the crust of the Mixed Berry 
pie before even trying the 
berries. 

The crust was flaky but 
not chalky to taste, su- 
garcoated and had a star 
shaped cut out on the top; 
it was absolutely perfect. 
The berries that made up 
the filling were very small, 
intact, fresh and_ barely 
seasoned with anything. 
Because the pies we are 


accustomed to are not as 
authentic and fresh as 
those of Dangerously Deli- 
cious, we expected a much 
sweeter flavor in the mixed 
berry filling. Surprised, 
but far from disappointed, 
we kept eating the mixed 
berry and liked it more 
with each bite. The sugar 
on the crust was a really 
nice complement to the less 
sweet inside of the pie. We 
could definitely tell that 
if berries were actually in 
season in February, our 
minds would have been 
blown. 

The Baltimore Bomb pie 
had a completely a differ- 
ent taste. The dough was a 
little bit more substantial 
and less sweet. It was the 
perfect compliment to the 
vanilla chess (chess, a term 
used frequently at Danger- 
ously Delicious, is a sug- 
ary dessert characteristic of 
southern U.S. cuisine) and 
Berger cookies. The vanilla 
chess was very similar to 


sweet vanilla custard. The 
texture of the custard nicely 
contrasted with the crumbly 
cookies randomly assorted 
throughout the pie’s middle. 


\ 


This pie is a Baltimore clas- 
sic, and we highly recom- 
mend it to those who have 
a very large sweet tooth 
but don’t like to be over- 
whelmed by the taste of 
chocolate. 

Dangerously Delicious 
is the perfect place for 
those looking for late night 
sweets (they too are open 
until 2:30 a.m. on Saturday 
nights). Throughout our 
dessert, we noticed people 
coming in and out of the 
restaurant to pick up whole 
pies. These pies would also 
make great housewarm- 
ing gifts. As Rodney “The 
Pieman” Henry, the rock 
n’ roll obsessed founder 
of Dangerously Delicious 
Pies, says about the Mixed 
Berry: “Bust this pie out 
at a party or take it to 
your girl’s folks place and 
make a great impression. It 
worked for me!” 

Dangerously Delicious 
pies might have danger- 
ously dented our wallets, 
but we have no regrets — 
the pie slices were gener- 
ous and beyond satisfying, 
and the atmosphere kept 
us entertained. 
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The way I feel about 
3altimore is how Katt Wil- 
iams feels about Atlanta: 
‘This is the most nastiest, 
jirtiest, ugliest, most beau- 
iful, wonderful place in 
ll of America.” I grew up 
here, my family in Hamp- 
en sprawling outwards. 
spent more time in the 
Rotunda Giant than any- 
vhere else. Then my par- 
‘nts moved us northeast 
nd settled. I took buses 
cross town to school for 
even years. 

When learning to drive, 

meandered around the 
ity with my dad pointing 
ut how to read street signs 
not just speed, but how to 
<now how far away I am 
rom other places in the 
ity) and nice little places 
o grab some food. He also 
ointed out where speed- 
raps and red-light cam- 
ras were, but this has less 
o do with the Baltimore 
Bcenery. 

There are places like 
harles Village, Mt. Ver- 
on, Mt. Washington, Ro- 
and Park, Fells Point, etc. 
hat are up-and-coming 
yuppie hubs. Roland Park 


ike Towson — that’s in the 
ounty, not-the city. 

I won't deny that these 
hre nice neighborhoods, 
ut the real gems are on 
he outskirts, places that 


bider a wee-bit too sketchy. 

We aren't The Wire. In 
he past five years or so, 
ore Hopkins students 
ave been killed by mov- 
ng vehicles than by gun- 
ire from city residents. 
onestly, you are more at 
isk crossing at 33rd and 
bt. Paul without devoting 
our attention to the fran- 
ic drivers than you are at 


Keep an open mind about award shows | 


‘m not the type of 

person who claims 

to know a lot about 

pop culture. I don’t 

watch every movie 
nominated for an Oscar to 
adequately prepare my- 
self to watch the Academy 
Awards. But I have friends 
who do, which is why I 
ended up watching the en- 
tire show this year. 

In the middle of our 
Oscars viewing, I realized 
that I had missed the one 
award show that I actu- 
ally watch every year, the 
Kennedy Center Honors, 
because I was not with my 
family over winter break 


lopkins student may con- ~ 


| Johns Hopkins Confessions 
>)  http://jhuconfessions.com/ 


\ppreciating what you have in B’more 


risk walking to the Giant in 
Greenmount after dark. 
Take a breath and may- 
be a risk. A lot of students 
don’t like walking outside 
of a mile radius and abhor 
MTA. But it can be worth 


it. Buses 

aren't on U 3 
time, but sername. 
bring a t 

book. Ora with G 
notebook. 


In fact, this rant was writ- 
ten with pen on a yellow 
legal pad, as Route 22 took 
me towards Bayview. 

Sharky’s in Canton 
makes one of the best 
gyros I've ever had. The 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Central Branch (TLDR: 
downtown library) is 
large, gorgeous and qui- 
et. If you need to have a 
small study group, try 
for Federal Hill and then 
walk to street level to get 
some good barbecue — 
can’t remember what the 
place is called, but it’s a 
barbecue carry-out that’s 
delicious. 

Willing to “brave” West 
Baltimore? Tyrone’s Chick- 
en is delightfully greasy, 


as, let’s fried, fair- 
ace it, al- : ly small 
jays been JH U Conte eSSIONS fowl parts 
ather agpacereserved for (: if ux 
ppity- hormoned) 
ipster, your anonymous to the 
nnd please unfiltered thoughts point that 
mexcua  aboutHopkins = oe a 
ng places joked that 


it was pigeon. 

It’s not pigeon. Reces- 
sion hasn’t hit poultry yet. 

Another fun spot: Lex- 
ington Market is fantas- 
tic, even if just to walk 
‘through. I’m sure some of 
you people from larger cit- 
ies, such as New York or 
L.A,, will be less impressed 
with an indoor market 
with stalls of fish (eyes 
and all!) and every part of 
a pig you could ever name. 
But there is beauty in ev- 
erything. You have to see 
everything as it is not as a 
comparison. 
For example, I was in 


ity as the Oscars. But it cer- 
tainly belongs in the same 
category of annual shows 
that take us into the world 
of our favorite celebrities. 

In case you're one of the 
unenlightened people who ' 
have no idea what I’m talk- 
ing about, the Kennedy 
Center Honors chooses 
five people every year who 
have contributed signifi- 
cantly to American culture. 

This show stands out 
because it takes place in 
the nation’s capital instead 
of L.A. This automatically 
makes it classier than any 
other award show. 

Instead of being hosted 


this _—year. by one 
When I told ‘415 of Holly- 
my friends Rachel Witkin wood’s 
that I hadn’t comedi- 
watched this Guest Columnist oat the 
year, my re- enne- 
marks were dy Cen- 


met with blank stares. 
They had absolutely no 
idea that the Kennedy Cen- 
ter Honors even existed. 

These friends also watch 
the Emmy’s and the Golden 
Globes, so I naively assumed 
that they would also watch 
the Kennedy Center Honors, 
since it is also a show where 
famous people are recog- 
nized for their talents. 

At first, they refused to 
believe that this show was 
real, and, after a few dis- 
paraging remarks, chalked 
it up to me living near DC. 
I was determined to prove 
them wrong, so I asked oth- 
er friends if they watch it. I 
received a resounding no. 

Due to my impromptu 
survey, | admit that the Ken- 

‘nedy Center Honors does 
not have the same popular- 


ter Honors are currently 
hosted by Caroline Ken- 
nedy, which adds a layer of 
respect to the proceedings. 
What makes this show 
amazing, though, is the 
fact that the President and 
the First Lady are seated 
right next to the stars that 
are being honored. 

Instead of having to 
listen to one acceptance 
speech after another, view- 
ers are able to relax and 
watch the well-thought out 
tributes to each celebrity. 

I like how the show fo- 
cuses not only on one art 
form, but on whatever the 
Board of Trustees thinks is 
important. The people who 
are honored have done 
more than just sing one hit 
song, or act in one success- 
ful movie. 


HIP HOP 


West Virginia *this past 
weekend with a friend. It 
was hard to sleep at night 
because it was so quiet af- 
ter years of falling asleep 
to traffic and sirens. But I 
got around that. The trees 
soared 
and _ float- 


Gifted ed up the 
moun - 

-A-D- tainside 
— though 


I missed my cracked side- 
walks and strolls across 
median strips, watching 
cars zoom past on either 
side of me. I loved the way 
the stars glittered at night 
in the country — though I 
love walking around early 
in the morning in the city 
and staring at the pink- 
polluted clouds. I’m seri- 
ous, I like the pink clouds. 
It’s pretty. Forget pollution 
for a second and just enjoy 
how things are. 

The water in the harbor 
is brown. There is no way 
that I'm going to deny that. 
But have you checked out 
the ponds in the parks? Or 
even enjoyed the stream 
through Wyman Park? 
That stream will take 
you from Remington all 
the way up through Ro- 
land Park and drop you 
off near (if not exactly at) 
Lake Roland. It’s a beau- 
tiful daytrip. And if you 
go closer to the south for 
the harbor, it’s not quite as 
gristled. If you've been to 
Fell’s Point at night, you 
know that you can’t tell 
what color the water is. 
You can just see the way 
the water moves just like it 
does anywhere. 

Whatever city or 
neighborhood you're in, 
you can find something to 
love. I grew up mocking 
how pretentious Hopkins 
students looked. Now I 
can see that we approach 
the world differently. Oh! 
but the way the campus 
lights up at night with the 
lamps! Soak it all in for 
a change. Then go back 
to scrambling to finish 
homework. 


I’ve watched this show | 
since I was little. To me, the | 
| 


Kennedy Center is of the | 
same caliber as Broadway. | 
Every time I go to see a 
show, I look up and imag- 
ine the President sitting 
above me. That’s so much 
more valuable to me than 
looking at Angelina Jolie’s 
bare legs on the Oscars. 
This will always be my 
top choice in the awards 
show category, no mat- 
ter how many insults my 


friends throw my way. 


ants, lists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and, of course, sex. 


Tweetin’ about Oscar and leap year festivities 


Johns Hopkins 2 
~ . Happy birthday to us! The Johns Hopkins University opened 136 
years ago today. ow.ly/9dztY 

Happy Birthday JHU. On Feb. 22, the University turned 136. | was 
lucky enough to sneak into the Glass Pav at the right time and eat 
some cake and drink some free coffee. It was also pretty cool to see 
their display of how Hopkins has evolved over the years. I think 
we should have a 50’s throwback day where everyone wears suits 
to the library. 


Close 


The Academy 

The team behind The Artist celebrates their wins backstage 
~ bit.ly/xScFXo 

Hide photo 


s 


ow 


When it comes to the Oscars this past Sunday, 
it was a great night for Hugo, Meryl Streep 
and The Artist. All very deserving. Though 
the show could have been a little less stale, 
Meryl Streep’s acceptance speech really made 
it worth watching. She genuinely thanked her 
husband and make-up artist, who have both 
been by her side for over thirty years. It was 
pretty awesome to see a Hollywood star be so 
loyal, break the mold and dedicate a speech to 
two of her loved ones. 


1 
Ryan Kahn 


Tweets of the Week 


This weekly column features 
some of the top posts around 
the Twitter realm that deal 
with the week’s top stories in 
sports, politics, pop culture 
and all things news. 


Who looked forward to Feb. 29? Unless you have a birthday on this date, it 
sometimes gets looked over. I can’t see why. Leap day is great. It happens 
only once every four years — just like the Olympics or a day off at Hopkins. 


Angelina Jolie’s Leg — AnciesRicht 
Look at meeee!! 


For those of you that missed the Oscars, 
be sure to check out Angelina's outfit. 
I’m far from a fashion designer or dress 
critic, but | approve. It seems like her leg 
was staring at the camera the whole time 
she was presenting the award; within 
seconds, this account was running and 
trending. Kudos to whoever had the quick 
wits, twitter sign-up expertise and light- 
ning fast fingers to come up with this one. 


Gina Lincicum “Moneywisevors: 
BOGO drinks at Caribou Coffee tomorrow for Leap Day: 


fo.me/16v4q0flA 


Bill Maher 25 Feb 
Santorum today: ‘Obama wants u to go to college to remake u in his 
image’ - Smart and successful? How can they come out against 
college??? 


It’s not difficult to find a sound bite of Rick Santorum’s each week that raises 
some eyebrows. He wasted no time with this one. In a recent interview re- 
ferring to Obama’s mission to improve the nation’s higher education system, 
Santorum calls Obama a “Snob” because he wants everyone to go to college. 
Bill Maher seems to have a good time at poking fun at that comment. 


It’s okay, you can admit it. 


Hip Hop’s your new favorite section. 


We know. 


® 


Frankly, we like you a lot, too. 


And we're ready to take this 
relationship to the next level. 
E-mail hiphop@jhunewsletter to 
learn how (you can write for us). 
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Editorial 


Ashcroft speaks in circles 


On Tuesday night, John Ashcroft, 
former United States Attorney Gen- 
eral, spoke at the Foreign Affairs 
Symposium (FAS). His speech, which 
focused primarily on civil liberties 
and counterterrorism, reflected the 
Symposium’s 2012 theme, “The Para- 
dox of Progress: Chasing Advance- 
ment Amidst Global Crisis.” Spe- 
cifically addressing how to defy the 
paradox of maintaining a secure so- 
ciety while also protecting individu- 
al liberty, Ashcroft underscored the 
importance of constructive debate 
and personal freedom. With a free 
people engaged in debate, “making 
meaningful decisions,” Ashcroft rea- 
sons, we can “turn ordinary metal 
into pure gold.” 

This page, while in agreement 
about the importance of civil dis- 
course and personal liberty, believes 
that Mr. Ashcroft’s flowery rheto- 
ric is grossly detached from reality. 
We contend that while Mr. Ashcroft 
purports to be in favor of defying 
the paradox, he is actually creating 
one himself: calling on individuals 
to freely voice their opinions while 
simultaneously stripping from indi- 
viduals their freedom. 

As Attorney General, Mr. Ashcroft 
created an environment diametri- 
cally opposed to individual liberty 
— an atmosphere unsuitable for the 
growth of political activism, or the 
appearance of civil debate. Ten days 


after 9/11, for example, Mr. Ashcroft 
ordered unprecedented secrecy in 
federal immigration courts. The 
procedures, among other things, 
required that trials be closed to the 
public and kept from the public re- 
cord, thus precluding the possibility 
of outside sources ever reviewing the 
facts of a case. These actions clearly 
do not respect individual liberty nor 
the idea of public debate. 

Time, and time again during 
his tenure, Mr. Ashcroft champi- 
oned restrictions on personal lib- 
erty and public discussion — from 
allowing police to tap different 
phones without separate warrants, 
to monitoring dialogue and per- 
sonal transactions, to restricting 
freedom of the press and speech. 
It’s clear that Mr. Ashcroft’s rheto- 
ric is void of fact. 

This page contends, most impor- 
tantly, that Mr. Ashcroft’s hypoc- 
risy could shake public confidence 
in our ability to ever attain both 
security and liberty, thus contra- 
dicting the very purpose of the 
Symposium. A detached and disen- 
chanted citizenry will lead inevita- 


bly to a lack of meaningful public 


debate and political activism. Such 
detachment of the body politic will 
thus prevent us from every defy- 
ing the paradox. Mr. Ashcroft risks 
producing a dangerous cycle of in- 
eptitude and inaction. 


iverything in moderation 


Students gathered in the Glass Pa- 
vilion on Monday to hear Hopkins’s 
own Professor Daniel Deudney dis- 
cuss the future of nuclear weapons 
with Elbridge Colby, a specialist who 
has worked on security issues with 
RAND and the Center for Naval 
Analyses. This was the first event of 
the semester for the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Society, an organization that 
promotes debate on national issues. 

While both speakers presented 
strong arguments and showed ex- 
pertise in their field, those argu- 


ments often sailed past each other 
without a real sense of engagement. 
Deudney’s discussion of a recessed 
deterrent system seemed to exist in 
a vacuum, entirely independent of 
Colby’s lack of faith in the feasibility 
of an arms control regime capable of 
supervising a world without nuclear 
weapons. 

While a few final questions from 
the moderator, political science PhD 
candidate A.T. Alden, tried to steer 
the discussion somewhat, each de- 
bater still seemed to stand indepen- 
dent of the other. The structure of 
the “debate” was such that neither 
really had a chance to interact with 
the other. 

_ Each opened with a 10-minute 
statement of their position, and then 
had several turns to alternate and 


further develop their case, but they 
were never able to directly address 
or question each other. 

This page applauds the Alexan- 
der Hamilton Society's goal of “pro- 
moting constructive debate on basic 
principles and contemporary issues 
in foreign, economic, and national 
security policy.” In the future, how- 
ever, we urge a shift in moderation 
style to allow for more interaction be- 
tween the debaters being presented, 
and perhaps greater direction and 
steering of the conversation in gen- 
eral. This is not to say the Alexander 
Hamilton Society is unique with this 
problem; many other student orga- 
nizations have failed to adequately 
moderate and structure their debates 
and discussions. 

Speaker events and debates at 
Hopkins provide an excellent op- 
portunity for students and the com- 
munity to learn, engage with aca- 
demics and experts, and encounter 
new viewpoints. Both the Alexander 
Hamilton Society and other organi- 
zations have succeeded in bringing 
interesting and relevant speakers to 
campus. But greater thought must 
also be devoted to making sure the 
event retains its focus and offers the 
greatest possible opportunity for an 
exchange to take place, beyond mere 
lecture. 
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By BO TAO 


merica is founded 
on the notion “that 
all men are created 
equal,” and that 
they are “endowed 
by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable Rights.” The founders 
added to the Constitution the Bill 
of Rights for the sole purpose of 
defending these rights from an 
encroaching federal government. 
Worried about the possibility of 
a future autocracy in America, 
the founders made it clear that 
there are certain rights that can 
never be repealed or abridged by 
government. These limits on gov- 
ernment, they presumed, would 
ward off any chance of federal 
abuse and would ensure the pro- 
tection of personal liberty. Since 
9/11, though, these rights have 
increasingly come under attack 
from the federal 


OPINIONS 


Civil liberties under fire from all sides 


drone warfare and stop illegal 
Wiretaps — to name a few. While 
Obama spewed these talking 
points to the public, though, he 
was secretly making backroom 
deals to continue Bush’s policies. 
Not only did Obama not close 
down Guantanamo, but he has 
also continued most Bush's 
policies of demolishing civil lib- 
erties. Not only did he re-sign the 
Patriot Act, but he also signed the 
National Defense Authorization 
Act, which allows for the indefi- 
nite detention of U.S. citizens by 
the military. This doctrine ulti- 
mately culminated in Obama’s 
order to authorize the killing of 
U.S. citizens without trial through 
drone strikes. In September of 
last year, Obama okayed plans 
to assassinate Anwar al-Awlaki, 
an American-born Yemeni cler- 
ic. Two ensuing drone strikes 
killed Awlaki and his 16-year-old 


ot 


son, another 
government un- American 
der the guise of While Obama spewed citizen. 
homeland secu- He even 
rity. these talking points to refused to 
George W. ; : 7. prosecute of- 
Bush had a ter- the public, though, he ficials from 
rible history of was secretly makings the Bush ad- 
violating civil 2 ministration 
liberties, from backroom dealstocon- for _ viola- 
the Patriot ,: . : : tions of U.S 
Act to Guan- tinue Bush policies laws. There 
tanamo Bay, is clear evi- 
waterboard- dence that 
ing to illegal wiretaps. But the officials under Bush’s com- 


list doesn’t end there. The U.S. 
government has _ consistently 
abridged civil liberties in its use 
of extraordinary rendition, tor- 
ture and indefinite detention. It 
endlessly violates habeas cor: 
pus and then hides its iniquity 
from the public, citing the need 
for state secrets. The govern- 
ment, thus, has the ability to in- 
fringe those rights protected by 
the founders without anybody 
even knowing about it. If there 
was anything the founders were 
worried about, this is it. 

Barack Obama ran on protect- 


ing civil likerties,and repealing « 


the Bush-era war on the Ameri- 
; 1 War on the 2mert 


can public. Obama promised to 


close down Guantanamo, reduce 


mand authorized the torture 
of detainees held by the United 
States. It’s estimated that Khalid 
Shaikh Mohammed, the sup- 
posed mastermind of the 9/11 
attacks, was waterboarded 183 
times. Waterboarding is con- 
sidered a form of torture and is, 
thus, outlawed throughout the 
world in the Geneva Conven- 
tions, the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and even U.S. 
law. Obama, however, has done 
nothing. He has allowed those 
who have probably commit- 
ted- atrocious crimes to avoid 
standing trial and being, held 
,accountable. 

~ Moreover, he increased the 
drone war and continues to kill 


| 


around the 
world. Recently, Congress has 


innocent civilians 
even pushed for drone surveil- 
lance on the American public. 
Many of the Bush-era policies 
are still in place, including mili- 
tary commissions, extraordinary 
renditions, state secrets and egre- 
gious dismantling of habeas cor- 
pus. 
Perhaps most importantly, 
is the fact that the 
public seems to be warming to 
such rights infringements. Re- 
cently, a poll was conducted on 
whether to keep Guantanamo 
Bay open: 53 percent of self- 
identified “liberal Democrats” 
and 67 percent of “moderate 
or conservative” Democrats fa- 
vored keeping Gitmo open. A 
staggering 77 percent of “lib- 
eral Democrats” support the 
use of drone strikes, 58 percent 
of Democrats and 55 percents 
of “liberals” support drone 
strikes on American citizens, 
without due process or trial. 
We are clearly seeing a wide- 
spread dismantling of civil lib- 
erties, supported by a majority 
of those in both parties. This 
blatant disregard for civil rights 


however, 


is no longer strictly right wing | 
ideology. What’s more, it seems | 


liberals are okay with their own 


hypocrisy: If Obama says it’s | 
| fact, out of the $700 billion that 


okay, liberals seem to profess, 


then we should all be in favor of | 
| serve returned a profit of over 


stripping civil rights. 


We Americans need to real- | 


ize that our natural rights do not 
come from political parties or 
the government. They were en- 
dowed to us by our Creator, and 
they cannot be taken away. It is 


time to take a stand for them. It | 


is time to defend what our forefa- 
thers considered our most sacred 
rights and liberties. We need to 
stop playing party politics and 


ensure our own safety from the | 
encroaching federal government 


our founders so utterly feared. 


Bo Tao is a junior Public Health 
major from Baltimore, Md. 


| work of firms. Each financial firm 


It’s time 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


lo slop 


harping on TARP 


By KAUSHIK RAO 


n 2008, the Federal Reserve 

decided to bail out multiple 

financial firms through 

the $700 billion program 

known as TARP (Troubled 
Asset Relief Program). TARP 
was met with an understandably 
high amount of criticism-and op- 
position. Many felt that it was a 
gift to the banks that had reck- 
lessly caused the financial crisis, 
and that it would cause “moral 
hazard” within the financial in- 
dustry, since banks would be- 
lieve that the government would 
always bail them out. 

While TARP was a handout 
to the financial sector, we cannot 
ignore the fact that it was a nec- 
essary act that the federal gov- 
ernment needed to undertake. If 
TARP had not been passed, we 
would have seen a systemic fail- 
ure in the U.S. economy, which 
would have well caused a second 
Great Depression in the U.S. and 
around the world. 

TARP stabilized the Ameri- 
can economy and set a platform 
for future growth in America. In 


was loaned out, the Federal Re- 


$25 billion. Just this week, the 
Federal Reserve sold off its assets 
in AIG’s mortgage backed securi- 
ties for a $2.8 billion dollar profit. 
This was a profit for the taxpay- 
ers and a testament to the success 
of TARP. TARP can even be used 
as a model for other countries 
that face risks of systemic -fail- 
ure as well. It makes much more 
sense to keep liquidity in the fi- 
nancial markets than to allow for 
a bank to fail. 

The financial system of Amer- 
ica is set up as a peripheral net- 


will hold accounts in every other 
financial firm. Therefore, if one 
bank goes bankrupt, all of the 
other banks are negatively affect- 


ed because their holdings in the 
failed bank are wiped out. This 
is exactly what happened when 
Lehman Brothers was allowed to 
fail. Every other major bank on 
Wall Street was on the verge of 
collapse. Letting Lehman Broth- 
ers fail was a mistake, and, had 
we saved Lehman, it is very like- 
ly that the financial crisis would 
not have blown up into as large 
of a problem. 

When Lehman failed, the 
credit markets immediately 
froze, and all short term lend- 
ing was halted. This prevented 
businesses from taking out pay- 
roll loans to pay employees. In- 
stead, the credit markets would 
have been fine if Lehman were 
rescued, and even though we 
would have had to still bail out 
every other bank, we would not 
have seen the Dow plunge more 
than 7,000. points, and we would 
not have incurred such a severe 
recession. We would have had a 
significantly smaller recession 
that would not have cost us as | 
many American jobs. 

Thus, America should be very 
content with TARP and its ef- 
fect on the American economy. It 
staved off what would have been 
the worst economic plight since 
the Great Depression. It also 
put us on this path to economic 
recovery in which our gross do- 
mestic product has continued to 
grow, and the stock market has 
made a recovery from its lows 
in 2008. With Greece and other 
Eurozone countries literally up 
in flames over their economic 
crises, the U.S. has been able to 
avoid outright calamity. And 
most importantly, TARP has suc- 
ceeded in restoring Americans’ 
faith in the U.S. economy. 


Kaushik Rao is a freshman Political 
Science'and Economics double ma- 
jor from Yorba Linda, Calif. 


Googly-eyed lor Google's new goggles, but should we tear new technology? 


By ALEX DASH 


oogle is about to do 
it again. Whispers 
abound about yet 
another revolution- 
ary new technology 
that will renew how humans in- 
teract, work and live. The compa- 
ny that brought us 
the Google search 


engine, Gmail, 
Google Earth 
and myriad other 
products — from 
Android phones 
to scanning and 
archiving ancient 
books — is set to 


introduce a reali- 
ty-shattering new 
technology. 

The Google 
“goggles” will be 
worn like  Blue- 
tooth headsets, but 
over the eyes. They 
will offer much 
of the same func- 
tionality as smart- 
phones; numerous 
applications, loca- 
tion devices and 
information  tech- 
nology will flow 
through the wire- 
less Internet that 
surrounds us and 


front of our eyes. 

The implications are mind 
boggling. The Google goggles are 
set to be one of the most disrup- 
tive and revolutionary new tech- 
nologies the world has ever seen, 
belonging on a tier with settled 
farming, the wheel, gunpowder, 
steam powered ships, airplanes, 
cell phones and cyber-social net- 
works, 

One day soon, armies of kids 
will battle on real grass fields, 
but the games will all be virtual. 
Lacrosse sticks and balls will be 
replaced by sensors and project- 
ed illusions; the physical exertion 
will be the same, but the tools 

will have changed. Tourists ven- 
turing through Baltimore will 


pause in front of Gilman Hall, 
the goggles will click and whirl, 
and, within seconds, location-im- 
aging technology will produce a 
complete history of the building, 
historical pictures, friends’ com- 
ments on cyber-social networks 
and more. Disturbingly, when 
out socializing we may be able to 


point our goggled-eyes at a new 
acquaintance, and through face- 
imaging technology (already 
available on many laptops), be 
able to view a history of the per- 
son — maybe how many mutual 
friends we have. 

The U.S. government has al- 
ready placed a hold on this tech- 
nology to protect citizen’s priva- 
cy rights. We can only hope that 
Google will adhere to its motto 
of “don’t be evil” and ensure our 
privacy. The right to our own im- 
age is both sacred and already 
trampled upon enough by Face- 
book. ; 

_ Regardless, there will be a 
flood of critical voices. From old 


timers screeching “back in my 
day!” to kids bemoaning their 
friends not paying attention to 
them during conversations, soci- 
ety will have difficulty adjusting 
to this technology. 

This does not mean we should 
worry, however. We'll just learn 
to adjust, as we have done time 


and time again. Technology’s for- 
ward march is inevitable and un- 
stoppable, and there are numer- 
ous historical examples to show 
us other similarly disruptive and 
revolutionary technologies that 
have become ubiquitous — in- 
deed necessary — for life as we 
know it. 

No doubt when the first farm- 
er, thousands of years ago, squat- 
ted in a field to plant and sow a 
seed, tribal elders decried the ac- 
tion. Farming would eventually 
revolutionize the old hunting- 
gathering lifestyle, relegating 
literally hundreds of thousands 
of years of tradition to the back 
burner, leaving it to die. Many 


beautiful songs, chants and art- 
work related to the skill of hunt- 
ing and gathering have passed 
away, and yet we are untroubled 
by this loss of culture. Similarly, 
when the telephone was invent- 
ed, many old timers whined 
about the “good old days” when 
folks used to communicate face- 


and as we drive to work visually 
impaired by information flows, 
we must always remember what 
makes us human. 

It’s not the technology we see 
around us. It’s not our advanced 
wireless computer mouses, nor 
our heated water, nor our jet 
airplanes. Though these are im- 

portant landmarks 


COURTESY OF: WIKIMEDIACOMMONS.ORG 
project directly in Google employees are working hard at Googleplex, Google's headquarters. Their newest invention, Google “goggles” will allow people to project information in a new way. 


to-face. No more. Cell phones 
have penetrated everyone’s lives. 
They are a necessity not just in 
the first but also in the second 
and even the third worlds, and 
they have met with as much re- 
sistance and critical thought as 
any other new technology. We 


continue to grapple with their . 


constant and invasive usage. 

Just as we have done with 
every bit of technology, we can 
and we will accept Google’s new 
goggles into our lives, but not 
without careful reservations. As 
we walk half blind down streets, 
fogged by goggles, as we relax 
at home with glasses half cover- 
ing our loved ones from view, 


in our journey of 
intelligence and de- 
velopment, they do 
not accurately re- 
flect what makes us 
human. 

Rather, the core 
themes and values 
that connect us are 
what make us hu- 
man. We see them 
in the Bible, in Harry 
Potter, in The Return 
of the King and in 
The Last Supper. We 
see these themes in 
The Daily Show and 
in ancient Buddhist 
texts alike. What 


make us human are 
love, friendship and 
common humanity 
— and the numer- 
ous shades and nu- 
ances in between, 
from courage to 
heartbreak, from 
despair to loss, joy 
to elation. 

As we _ strap 
on and wield our new Google 


goggles in the next few years, 


we need to remember that we 
are perhaps most human when 
we are stripped naked of our 
achievements and stand revealed 
in the beauty of our bodies and 
intellects, to revel in our human 
interactions and conversations. 
So put the phone away, shut the 
laptop and go for a walk in the 
woods with a few friends. You 
might have a good time. 


Alex Dash is a sophomore Interna- 
tional Studies major from Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 
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By Georgie Edionseri 
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YOUR WEEKEND Marra 


Electropunk — and 
industrial rock group 
“Mindless Self Indul- 
gence” (MSI) will be 
performing at Rams 
Head Live on March 
6th after a three year 
hiatus. 

Originating from 
New York, their mu- 


-t 


sic lacked a definite genre, 
leading to be described 
as the self-coined term 
“Industrial Jungle Pussy 
Punk.” 

Discography _ includes 
albums such as Tight (1999), 
and If (2008). 


—Florence Lau 


WWW.SWEETSLYRICS.COM 


Ben-Shahar gives away secret of happiness 


Harvard professor to speak about positive psychology and the effects it could have on Hopkins students 


By FLORENCE LAU 
Your Weekend Editor 


The Hopkins  chap- 
ter of Psi Chi, the Inter- 
national Honor Society 
in Psychology, presents 
“Happier,” on March 
6 at 4 p.m. in Shriver 
Hall. This is a talk by Tal 
Ben-Shahar on_ positive 
psychology, or in other 
words, the psychology of 
how to be happy. 

Ben-Shahar, a_profes- 
sor at Harvard University, 
taught a course on this very 
subject, which went on to 
become the most popular 
course in the history of 
Harvard. He has also ap- 
peared on talk shows such 
as The Daily Show with Jon 
Stewart. 

He is a world leader in 
teaching people how to be 
proactive in making their 
lives happier by translat- 
ing his and other people’s 
research findings into 
practical applications ev- 

eryone can adapt in their 
lives immediately. 

Such methods are ex- 
tremely applicable to 
people in high-stress situ- 
ations, such as_ students 
at Hopkins, who are con- 
stantly surrounded and in 
a high-pressure academ- 


COURTESY OF POSITIVE-LIVING-NOW.;COM 


Positive psychology focuses on making life more enjoyable for everyone. 


mic setting. 

According to Ben-Sha- 
har, the field of positive 
psychology seeks to study 


- optimal human function- 


ing and hopes to provide 
practical tools and meth- 
‘ods for better living. He 
focuses on ideas which can 
make life happier and cov- 
ers topics related to sim- 
plifying lives, learning to 
recognize the mind-body 
connection, focusing on 
the positive aspects of life 


and more. 

This field of psychology 
is not interested in mental 
illness in any way, shape, 
or form. Rather, they look 
to make life more fulfilling 
by nurting natural abilities 
and talents. 

Research in this field 
focuses on concepts such 
as states of pleasure, val- 
ues, talents and how to 
promote thinking posi- 
tively in society as well as 
institutions. 


Calendar 
of JHU 
Events 


Thurs. March | 


Off-Campus 
Housing Fair 
1a.m. —2p.m. 
Glass Pavilion 


If you're looking 
for an apartment 
to lease next school 
year, be sure to stop 
by and see what is 
in the market. Fea- 
tured properties in- 
clude apartments in 
Charles Village, Ro- 
land Park, Mount 
Vernon, and more. 


IGNITE @ JHU 


7—9p.m. 
Nolan’s on 33rd 


Students, staff, and 
faculty are all invited 
to give five-minute 


presentations on 
topics that interest 
them. 


Finding Nemo 
8 p.m. 
Remsen 1 


HOP Friday Night 
Films presents 
Finding Nemo, the 


story about a fa- 
ther clownfish on a 
mission to save his 
son, who was taken 
by fishermen. 


20th Annual Free 
Concert for Families 
1 p.m. 
Shriver Hall 


Come and listen to. 
Petrouchka, one 
of Igor Stravinsky’s 
most well-known 
ballets about a tra- 
ditional — Russian 
puppet that comes 


to life and develops 
emotions. 


TAKE 
1:30/}— 4530 Dim. 
Glass Pavilion 


Take a self-defense 
class designed spe- 
cially for women. 
Admission is s5 or 
a book at the third 
through eighth 
grade reading level. 


Women’s Night In 
Se 11-p.m: 
Interfaith Centre 


In order to cel- 
ebrate the begin- 
ning of National 
Women’s _ History 
month, there will 
be an evening of 
manicures, music, 
movies, and food at 
the Interfaith Cen- 
tre for all women. 


HSO Concert 
' 4 p.m. 
Shriver Hall 


The Hopkins Sym- 


‘phony Orchestra 


will be performing 
Samuel — Barber’s 
Piano Concerto and 
Igor — Stravinsky’s 
Petrouchka. 


This field, created to 
complement traditional 
psychological, came from 
the teachings of humanis- 
tic psychologists Maslow, 
Rogers, and Fromm, all of 
whom developed theories 


related to human happi- | 


ness and how to achieve 
maximum happiness. Al- 
though there were already 
empirical studies sup- 
porting theories of human 
flourishing, positive psy- 
chology didn’t officially 
became a new area of psy- 
chology until 1998. 
Positive 


including age, parenting, 


weather, religion arid intel- | 


ligence. 

This talk is 
a kick-off for an effort 
throughout the Hopkins 
community to promote 
happiness and improve 
the quality of living for 
everyone at Hopkins and 
the surrounding neigh- 
borhoods and communi- 
ties. 

Next year, a course in’ 
positive psychology will 
be available to all students. 
More details about this 
course will be made avail- 
able prior to Fall registra- 


tion to those who are inter- | 


ested. 


psychologists | 
focus on a variety of topics, | 


merely | 


Get into the 


spirit of St. 


Patrick’s Day in Baltimore 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 


Eeditgr-in-Chief 


As a child, St. Patrick’s 
Day was that time you 
had to go to school with 
a green ‘T-shirt on lest 
you be pinched by your 
classmates. Man, getting 
pinched was the worst. 

When you got older, and 
started eating veggies and 
food other than Lunch- 
ables, your mommy would 
make you corned beef and 
cabbage on that special 


day. 
Now, living away from 
home, St. Patrick’s Day 


might be a little less special 
for you. I can guarantee 
that | will only remember 
the holiday if a Facebook 
event prompts me. And | 
certainly will not be cook- 


| ing myself any of the tradi- 


tional dishes. 

But Baltimore has a cure 
for that lack of St. Patrick’s 
Day spirit. 

The Canton Irish Stroll 
takes place on March 3 
from | to 9 p.m. If the word 
“stroll,” means anything 
to you, then envision some 
casual traipsing around as 


| you find your way from 


bar to bar. This may be the 
event's 11th year, but if it’s 
your first, don’t be intimi- 
dated. Just make sure you 
don your green and Lep- 
rechaun hat and bring $12 
and two canned goods (or 
$12 without cans). Drink 
specials are plentiful — 
like a pot of gold one might 
say — and you can stop at 
festive pubs like Looney’s, 
Tavern on the Square or 
Claddagh Pub. And don’t 
forget: there will be beads. 

You can also hit up the 
Federal Hill Irish stroll the 
day before (March 10 from 
noon until 9 p.m.) if you 
like to party hard. More 
family (and sub-21 friend- 
ly) type activities could 
include Shamrock Shin- 
dig from noon to 2 p.m. 
on Phillips’ Seafood Dock. 
Think crafts, parades and 
Irish-themed thing. 

And for everyone who 
won't be throwing back 
the beers for St. Patty’s day, 
consider running in the 
Shamrock 5K on March 11 
at 1:15 p.m. It’ll be the most 
non-alcoholic fun you'll 


have on weekend. 
If you're into that sort of 
thing. 


COURTESY OF MOON.COM 


B’more will have parades to help get you in a St. Patrick's Day mood. 


Calendar 
of B’More 
Events 


everything needed 
to make a proper 
Purim costume 
here, along with 
drinks and games. 


ment. There is no 
admission fee, but 
be sure to register 
by calling 410-752- 
8558. 


Olin Yoder Art Coastal 
Opening Disturbance 
S17, p.m: 8 —10 p.m. 
Chesapeake Arts Fells Point Corner 
Centre Theatre SQUIDOO.COM 
The Art Centre Thisisthelast week- Larry King 
Gallery is present- end to see Coast-. 8 p.m. 
ing the opening of al Disturbance, a Hippodrome Theatre 


their new exhibit, 
“Olin’s Oils,” a col- 
lection of vibrant 
Paintings on local 
scenes. Admission 
to the reception re- 
ception is free. 


Preppin’ for Purim 
6—9 p.m. 
The Jewish Museum 
of Baltimore 


If you're planning 
on celebrating Pu- 
rim, there will be 


Tony-Nominated 
Best Play following 
the romance be- 
tween a lifeguard 
and a young pho- 
tographer. 
performances 
on Saturday at 8 
p.m. and Sunday at 
2 p.m. 


- Final 
are 


Shadow Puppet 
Workshop 
1-3. 

Theatre Project 


Learn how to use 
paper cutouts and 
Overhead _ projects 
to bring shadows to 


life on a screen with: 


depth and move- 


Known for over 50 
years in broadcast- 
ing, Larry King will 
be telling stories 
about his career 
and interviews with 
high-profile celebri- 
ties, presidents, and 
leaders. 


‘Beyond Nevermore 


7.79pm: 
Westminster Hall 


Paranormal investi- 
gators will try and 
make contact with 
the spirit of Edgar 
Allan Poe, and you 
will have a chance to 
ask him questions. 


Marcu 1, 2012 


By BARBARA LAM 
\rts & Entertainment Editor 


Jim Snidero is a jazz sax- 
ophonist who has played 
for Frank Sinatra, Tony 
Bennett and the Mingus 
Big Band. 

He has over 10 record- 
ings, released over a 20-year 
period, is as well known for 
his performances as he is for 
his jazz textbooks and was at 
Hopkins on Saturday night 
where he and 


cutting the ribbon on the 
new jazz series Jazz at the 
Hopkins Club. The result of a 
partnership between Presi- 
dent Ron Daniels of The 
Johns Hopkins University 
and Artistic Director Gary 
Thomas, Peabody’s Direc- 
tor and Chair of Jazz Stud- 


ies, the concert series is an | 


attempt to offer live jazz to 
aficionados, musicians and 
young students at Hopkins. 

“Through this concert 


series, the 
the = Snide- Hopkins 
ro quartet ; Club has 
playedasong I [wrote it] for tied to- 
he “penned . ‘ ether Balti- 
a few days this event. I pace rich 
ago.” haven't settled history of 
“IT [wrote ‘ jazz music, 
it] for this ONatitle yet,so the Peabody 
Guviie nite: mT? : Institute’s 
Snidero for now I'll call = world class 
said about ““Jammin’ at Hop- jazz pro- 
the — open- bind? gram and | 
ing piece. MINS. the appre- 
“J haven't —JImM SNIDERO, <iation for 
settled on a > live music 
title yetsofor JAZZ SAXOPHONIST felt across | 
now I'll call our cam- 


it ‘Jammin’ 
at Hopkins’,” he said with a 
grin. 

Jam is exactly what 


Snidero did at the Hopkins 
Club with the help of Paul 
Bollenback on guitar, Paul 
Gill on bass and McClenty 
Hunter on the drums. 

The ‘Snidero Quartet 
gave a personalized perfor- 
mance of songs from Snide- 


pus and our 


city. I look forward to wel- | 
coming jazz enthusiasts to | 


the Homewood campus,” 
President Daniels said. 
After the quartet in- 
troduced “Jammin’ 
Hopkins,” Bollenback ex- 
changed his electric guitar 


at | 


for a nylon-stringed acous- | 
tic, adding warm bossa nova 


ro’s latest album, Interface, 


tones to the next few songs. 
SEE JAZZ, pace B4 


COURTESY OF WWWJIMSNIDERO.COM 
Snidero wrote “Jammin’ at Hopkins” in honor of this visit to campus. 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Jammin with Jim at Brandon Weber produces, directs, survives 
Johns Hopkins 


Inan effort to explore the in- 
digenous arts scene on campus, 
The News-Letter has decided 
to profile the previously un- 
examined student artists who 
have successfully showcased 
their works in the D.C. metro 
area. “Portrait of an Artist” 
will spotlight students who 
have contributed to the Hop- 
kins arts scene. The piece will 
be written by the student him- 
or-herself in order to preserve 
the artistic integrity of the 
work, as well as to highlight the 
artistic process. 


Being a part of the pro- 
duction of David Ives’ An- 
cient History has probably 
been the most stressful and 
rewarding thing I’ve done 
at Johns Hopkins thus far. 
Though I wasn’t involved 
in theater much in high 
school, I got started in col- 
lege quickly after arriving in 
Baltimore as a freshman last 
August. Until recently, I had 
| acted in plays for the JHU 
Barnstormers and Witness 
Theater, directed plays for 
both groups and also helped 
write the popular JHUcon- 
fessions play for Witness last 
Intersession, but I had never 
taken the helm of an entire 
production before. 

[had co-directed another 
play by David Ives this fall 


| for the Barnstormers’ Fresh- 


man One Acts and read 
other works by him, and I 
wanted to see what it would 
be like to run an entire pro- 
duction of a play. of his that 
[had really enjoyed reading 
and felt was very relatable 


| to both me and the “modern 
| college student.” That play 


was Ancient History. 
It follows the lives of 


| Ruth and Jack, a couple in 


their mid-30’'s living in New 
York City. They seem perfect 
for each other, as the play 
opens in Ruth’s bedroom 
the night of her birthday 
party, but, as it continues, 
the differences between 
them are brought to light, 
and things are not as perfect 
as initially perceived. It has a 
great balance between com- 
edy, with many corny puns 
and humorous situations, 
and tragedy, where the re- 
lationship between the two 


characters. falls apart, and 
| they’re left confused and 


vulnerable. It has an ending 
that, without spoiling it, re- 
flects on the play itself and 
different cycles people take 
part in throughout life. It 
really reached out to me on 
a personal level, and I was 
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RTESY OF BRANDON R. WEBER 


Weber designed Ancient History's showbill, program and posters in preparation for the performance. 


compelled to bring that feel- 
ing to other people in the 
Hopkins community. 

In mid-October, I ap- 
proached Eric Beatty, the 
Director of the Homewood 
Arts Programs and asked 
him if it would be possible 
and/or feasible to produce 
a play independently of the 
established on-campus the- 
ater groups and if there was 
any budget left to help sub- 
sidize it. 

He was more helpful 
than I ever could have imag- 


ined. After coordinating 
with the 
other arts 


Brandon R. Weber 


actor when needed, and 
scheduling was also more 
convenient. 

It was a long process, 
and it seemed like the fur- 
ther we worked into the 
play and the closer it got to 
opening night, the less sleep 
I was able to get. While 
serving as director of the 
play, I also worked as pro- 
ducer and created a budget 
for the various props and 
set pieces needed, procured 
said props and set pieces, 
worked with the set and 
light designers to create the 
overall 
aesthetic 


groups, | value for 
was given E y the play, 
a week Portrait of an Artist <onisves 
end fo) meeting 
theater with Eric 


space in Arellano Theater 
(in Levering Hall), money 
to license the rights to the 
play and a small budget for 
props and set (which ended 
up more than covering my 
costs for the production). 

I worked with a friend 
to design a poster and be- 
gan advertising auditions, 
holding them shortly be- 
fore winter break. I held 
auditions over the course 
of a weekend, call-backs the 
next weekend and rehears- 
als began shortly after In- 
tersession started. Since the 
show only calls for a cast of 
two people, rehearsals were 
very intimate, as I got to 
work one-on-one with each 


Beatty about the show’s 
progress, scheduled and 
reserved rooms for all re- 
hearsals, designed the 
show’s _program/playbill, 
created a team to help pub- 
licize the show and served 
as stage manager until tech 
week. By the time I even be- 
gan to design the sound for 
the play, I was understand- 
ably exhausted. 

All of the hard work paid 
off, though, as almost eighty 
people came to see Ancient 
History between the three 
nights it was performed in 
the Arellano Theater. They 
even seemed to enjoy it! I 
was very impressed with 
the entire production as a 


whole, and I was surprised 
how much the ending really 
got to me emotionally every 
time I saw the play (even 
during rehearsals) without 
losing its poignancy and 
vigor. I had to end a rehears- 
al early once to recover from 
the emotional intensity of 
the last scene (and I could 
tell the actors could use 
some time to recover from it 
as well). 
One of the actors got sick 
a few days before opening 
night and almost wasn’t 
able to perform or speak 
loud enough to hear in a 
theater, which prompted an 
afternoon full of running 
back and forth from the 
Digital Media Center trying 
to hook up a wireless lapel. 
microphone to the Arellano 
sound system, which ended 
up not even being necessary. 
All in all, though, it was 
a huge learning experience 
and something I’m very 
proud to have helped to 
come to fruition. My tech 
crew, actors and _ friends 
that helped in various ways 
(even if just to calm me 
down after a particularly 
stressful day) are all won- 
derful people and should be 
proud of themselves as well. 
For right now, I’m look- 
ing forward to finally be- 
ing able to sleep more than 
a few hours a night, but I’m 
also excited for whichever 
theater project I end up in- 
volved with next. 


Angels: the latest teen novel vampires are here 


By COLLEEN DORSEY 
Staff Writer 


Vampires had their fif- 
teen hours of fame and so 
did werewolves, but the 
new young adult novel 
Forbidden by Syrie James 
and Ryan M. James (a 


ence in this novel, how 
could it not?) 

Claire and Alec meet 
at Claire’s high school, 
where they promptly fall 
in love with one another 
— which is against all the 
rules — and set off an epic 
chain of events. 


mother-son duo) intro- The story is told in chap- 
duces an- ters of both 
gels into Giaiinegs 
the mix. and Alec’s 
More points of 
specifi- FORBIDDEN view. 
cally, an- As _char- 
gelic half- i acters, 
breeds || Author: Syrie and Claire and 
with pow- Ryan M. James Alec aren't 
ers and |] Publisher: a eG 
the Watch- HarperTeen, New u tee 
ers that a are _ they 
k th ge boring — 
track them |! Release Date: Jan. jf /y.°) 
(and_ exe- 12 ie ey’re 
cute them 24, 20 , || simply fa- 
if ~ they Rating: Ages 13 and |] miliar. The 
rovedan- |] UP. eae premise of. 
Be rous). Paperback: 416 pgs. — their  su- 
Forbid- pernatural 
den stars : existence is 


16-year-old Claire, a half- 
breed whose psychic pow- 
ers have just awakened, 
and AWOL Watcher Alec, 
who looks 18 but is really 
something like 113. 
‘Creepy? Nah. The story 
is too feel-good and in- 
nocent to be creepy, and, 
besides, Twilight broke the 
ice in that regard already. 
(Yes, Twilight gets a refer- 


O 


a little basic but forms an 
interesting background for 
the plot. 

The novel’s_ diction 
can be quite entertain- 
ing, with funny side com- 
ments and _ vocabulary 
choices, sometimes in di- 
alogue and sometimes in 
narration. At points there 
are snarky observations, 
as well as references that 


seem more college than 
high school (the movie 
Trainspotting is refer- 
enced). 

Such moments stand 
out from the otherwise 
straightforward, simple 
narrative style that makes 
the book move super fast 
— it doesn’t take more 
than four hours to get 
through all 410 pages. 

On the other hand, 
there are lots of descrip- 
tions of characters that 
are over-the-top; for ex- 
ample, “Sunlight glim- 
mered on her long, lus- 
trous brown hair” kicks 
off a paragraph of simi- 
larly excessive descrip- 
tion. This stylistic choice 
can definitely make a 
student (college or high 
school) roll his or her 
eyes, as can the descrip- 
tions of the chemistry- 
laden encounters _ be- 
tween Alec and Claire. 

Such moments pass 
quickly enough. Also 
somewhat irritating to 
a college-age reader is 
the absolute clarity with 
which characters and 
actions are presented. 
Thoughts and motiva- 
tions are made transpar- 
ent, which takes all the 
fun out of getting to know 
characters and reading 
between the lines. 


In a way, though, 
this transparency is the 
book’s main recommen- 


dent. There are a lot of 
good young adult novels 
out there that also func- 
tion as adult novels; For- 
bidden isn’t really one of 
them. 

It doesn’t have the 
complexity of story, 
character or diction to 
work as an adult novel, 
and, therefore, probably 
wouldn’t be enjoyable for 
most Hopkins students. 
It’s even a little simple for 
high school upperclass- 
men. 

But as harried college 
students, sometimes we 
need a fluffy few hours 
of next-to-no brain work. 
And it’s arguably more 
beneficial to read some- 
thing (anything!) than to 
zone out in front of the lat- 
est mediocre show Netflix 
decides to stream. 

Plus, with — spring 
break coming on so fast, 
you might find yourself 
thrown back into the good 
old days of high school, 
when everything was 
rosy, homework didn’t 
take all weekend, and, 
unlike Claire, you didn’t 
get attacked by murder- 
ous, bloodthirsty were- 
cougars. 


his Single of the 
Week, “Off the 
Wall” comes to 
you from the 
Sonic Youth cre- 


| ator Lee Ranaldo off of his 
dation for a Hopkins stu- | 


upcoming album Between 
the Times and the Tides. 

This is Ranaldo’s first 
song based solo album, 
and it is set to be released 
on Mar. 20th. Long Island- 
born Ranaldo co-founded 
the Sonic 
Youth in 
1981 and has 
had much 
experience 
in other col- 
laborations 
since then. 

But Be- 
tween __ the 
Times and 
the Tides is 
his first step 
in music completely on his 
own. 

“Off the Wall” is a chilled 
out masterpiece that begins 
quietly with Ranaldo’s sig- 
nature guitar sound. After 
all, he wasn’t ranked 33rd 
best guitarist of all time by 
Rolling Stone for no reason. 

This steady guitar con- 
tinues throughout the en- 
tirety of “Off the Wall” and 
adds an air of constancy 
that is clearly reminiscent 
of Ranaldo’s Sonic Youth 
years. 

His vocals and lyrics are 
very Strokes-esque, brim- 


ming with 1990s rock influ- 


ences. But “Off the Wall” 
has an undeniably more 
developed, modern sound 
than Ranaldo’s music in 
the Sonic Youth. Where the 
Sonic Youth tends to delve 
deeper into the realm of 
experimental rock in some 
of their songs (think hit 
single “Superstar”); Ranal- 
do seems to avoid the ex- 
perimental in “Off The 
Wall.” With his extensive 
experience, 
he hardly 
needs elec- 
tro sonic 
noises 
throughout 
the song to 
create a hit. 
It’s evi- 
dent — that 
Ranaldo_ is 
confident in 
his abilities, 
and he doesn’t falter even 
once in his delivery of “Off 
the Wall”. Between the Times 
and the Tides also features 
other greats like Nels Cline 
of Wilco and the avant- 
garde Alan Licht, as well as 
some Sonic Youth alums, 
adding to the maturity of 
songs like “Off the Wall” 
So everyone check out 
“Off the Wall” and the 
other tracks off Between the 
Times and the Tides, in stores - 
- and online Mar. 20th. Sonic 
Youth fan or not, you won't 
want to miss Ranaldo’s 
newest musical endeavor. 
— Rachel Schnalzer 
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The Oclopodes represent at I(CA quarterfinals Snidero quartet jazzes 


Hopkins hosts the International Championship of Collegiate A Cappella competition 


By ALLI GRECO 
For Zhe News Letter 


On the night of Sat- 
urday, Feb. 25, the Johns 
Hopkins Shriver Hall 
auditorium more closely 
resembled a setting for a 
Bruce Springstein concert 
than that of an a cappella 
competition. 

Armed with custom T- 
shirts, homemade 
and warpaint, the crowd 
was revved up for an eve- 
ning of great music. Just 
like “The Boss,” the’ Octo- 
podes did not disappoint. 

The University’s old- 
est a cappella group was 
awarded all-around first 
place at the International 
Championship of Colle- 
giate A Cappella South 
Quarterfinal (ICCA) 4 and 
will advance to the semi- 
finals. Salisbury Univer- 
sity’s Squawkappella will 
also advance. 

According to its web- 
site, www.arsityvocals. 
com, the ICCA, held annu- 
ally from January to April, 
provides top-notch, col- 
legiate a cappella groups 
from the United States and 
Europe the coveted oppor- 
tunity to showcase their 
talents in front of distin- 
guished judges. 

ICCA Executive Direc- 
tor Amanda Newman ex- 
plains in the competition’s 
program that the top two 
winners of each region’s 
quarterfinals move on to 
the semifinals and compete 
for the once-in-a-lifetime 
chance to perform at the 
International Finals at New 
York City’s Town Hall. In 
this case, the Octopodes 
and co-winner Squawkap- 
pella will travel to Nash- 
ville, Tennessee for the 
semifinals to be held at Van- 
derbilt University on Mar. 
17. At the beginning of the 
South Quarterfinal 4, ICCA 
South Producer Lindsay 
Howerton explained to the 
audience that in order to 
advance to the semifinals, 
each group needed to per- 
form a selection of unique 
songs in twelve minutes, 
while the judges analyzed 
their vocal and choreogra- 
phy skills. 

The evening began 
with a hilarious opening 
performance by Hopkins’ 
comedy a cappella group, 
the Mental Notes, sport- 
ing their signature Hawai- 
ian shirts and “painfully 
sexy” sense of humor, to 


signs 


quote the group’s slogan. 
The Mental Notes’ own 
junior Andy Weld even 
served as the evening’s em- 
cee, providing some much 
appreciated comic relief 
during transitions. 

Once the competition 
portion got under way, the 
audience could recognize 
some common threads be- 
ing woven among many of 
the songs performed. 

For instance, swelling 
dynamics, an emphasis 
on impactful female so- 
loists and a rhythm and 
blues flair were featured 
by most groups such as 
the Cleftomaniacs (Univer- 
sity of Maryland, Baltimore 
County), the TrebleMakers 
(University of Maryland, 
College Park) and the Vocal 
Points (University of Dela- 
ware). Still, the audience 
needed that extra “some- 
thing” to be truly dazzled. 

Squawkappella certain- 
ly filled that void, expand- 
ing on these commonali- 
ties by mesmerizing the 
audience with desperately 
soulful and emotionally 
poignant lyrics at first and 
then finally with a fantastic 
arrangement of Maroon 5's 
“Harder to Breathe,” which 
was further elevated by a 
soloist with great range. 

Even so, it was the Oc- 
topodes’s performance that 
brought the house down, 
catapulting the group to 
first place, earning 426 


PHOTO COURTESY OFTYLER GOODALL 
Hopkins very own Octopodes beat out the competition and advance to the semi-finals in Nashville, Tennessee. | 


points to Squawkappella’s 
291 points. 

The Octopodes started 
off with a bang with new 
age, in-your-face choreog- 
raphy and an alternative 
musical style, which tran- 
sitioned to a half dramatic, 
half delicate ballad and 
then topped it all off with 
a harmonious, gospel-like 
tune, making use of the 
entire stage and encourag- 
ing the audience to feel the 
music. 

After the electrifying 
series concluded, judges 
withdrew from the audi- 
torium to deliberate in pri- 
vate, while the audience 
got a special treat from a 
professional, four-person 
a cappella band named 
Transit, hailing from Ra- 


leigh North Carolina. 


After much suspense, 
the moment of truth ar- 
rived, and awards were 
given to the deserving per- 
formers. 

First, to the delight of 
the audience, juniors Miri- 
am D’Onofrio and Devika 
Bhise, both of the Octo- 
podes, were given awards 
for Outstanding Soloist 
and Outstanding Chore- 


_ ography, respectively. The 


second runner-up was 
awarded to Vocal Point. 
After Squawkappella was 
named one of the quarter- 
final winners, the Octopo- 
des celebrated its first place 
victory and advancement 


| and gave 


to the semifinals, made 
even sweeter by the wild 
cheers of the hometown 
faithful. 

When asked to describe 
how he felt after learning 
of the Octopodes’s victory, 
the group’s Business Man- 
ager, senior Jon Sole, seem- | 
ingly at a loss for words, 
simply replied, “Good!” 

Regaining his compo- 
sure, Sole added that the 
Octopodes had been pre- 
paring for the quarterfi- 
nals since Intersession for 
five hours each week, care- | 
fully selecting pieces that 
would showcase its wide 
range of talents. However, 
more than anything, he 
identified the group’s “uni- 
fying love of music” as the 
group’s key to success. 


~The audience had a simi- | 


larly positive reaction to the 
evening. Freshman John | 
Yang said that the entire 
event was “great, absolutely 
amazing. The Octopodes 
outdid themselves, and the 
bass was much stronger.” 

Furthermore, 
Howie Joress marveled at | 
how the auditorium was 
“pretty packed” and how 
the atmosphere main- 
tained its energy through- 
out the evening. 

As the competition pro- 
gresses, be sure to remain 
updated by visiting www. 
varsity vocals.com and 
support the art of a cap- 
pella nationwide. 


| by 
| ming of Bollenback, who 


senior | | 


up Hopkins campus 


JAZZ, rrom B3 
The standout piece of 
the night “Viper.” 
After a long, sensual alto 
sax introduction, Snidero 


was 


| left the stage to highlight 


a bass solo, complimented 
the occasional strum- 


took center stage next for 
an intricate and rhythmic 
interlude. 

Halfway through, Bol- 
lenback 


tween sets, the Snidero 
quartet happily mingled 
and chatted with concert- 
goers. 

Thomas, who himself 
has played with legends 
like Miles Davis and Her- 
bie Hancock, has selected 
a stunning line-up for the 
spring semester. Russell 
Kirk and The Path will 
be on campus March 31, 
the John Scofield Trio will 

play Apr. 


leaned over, 
grabbed his 
pick and let 


cert brought 


| Peabody — the tradition 


and its students to 
the Homewood campus 
undergradu- 
ates a chance to lounge 
on the plush cushions of 
the Hopkins Club with 


| President Daniels 10 feet 


to the left and a world- 
class musician 10 feet to 
the right. 

The environment was 
casual despite the ven- 
ue, with cozy clusters 


| of chairs set up on three 


sides of the stage. The 
varied audience had an 
open dialogue with the 
musicians, -their unre- 


| strained applause burst- 


ing throughout, and, be- 


The audience had 


21 and the 
Roy Haynes 
Fountain of 


his fingers an open dialogue Youth Band 

| fly, elicit- - oh) ea will close 
ing whoops With the musicians, the inaugu- 
from the their unrestrained ‘4! _ season 
enthusias- ’ on May 26, 
“tic over-50 applause bursting Tickets are 
crowd in the available for 
back. throughout. purchase 
The con- online at a 


discounted 
student price. 

“I'm excited about the 
line-up [to come],” Snidero 
said. “I’m humbled by it. 
They are some of the best 
musicians on earth.” 

Although the tickets 
are a bit pricey for stu- 
dents at $18 a set, the 
concerts will likely be a 
coveted opportunity in 
the coming months for 
fans of jazz. Even though 
this genre is sometimes 
overlooked by college stu- 
dents, the caliber of the 
musicians and the inti- 
macy of the setting make 
it worth coming out to see 
more artists jammin’ at 
Hopkins. 


COURTESY OF WWWPEABODYJAZZ.ORG 
The Jim Snidero Quartet brings a little pizzazz to the Hopkins Club. 


NBC's cop/fantasy show Grimm dukes it out with rival network's Once Upon a Time 


rom talking 

with people who 

have seen nei- 

ther Grimm nor 

Once Upon a Time 

(OuaT), there seems to be 

a common misconception 

that Grimm, NBC’s new 

mishmash of dark fantasy 

and cop procedural, is the 

same thing or extremely 
similar to OuaT. 

ll admit that I was 

quite confused at first as 


to why there would be two 
fairytale-based TV shows 
starting their first seasons at 
the same time. Don’t let the 
fairy tale aspect of Grimm 
mislead you. They are 
worlds apart. Comparing 
Grimm and OuaT would be 
like comparing apples and 
oranges. 

Unlike OuaT, Grimm 
has absolutely nothing to 
do with fairytales, save for 
stealing a random quote 


COURTESY OF WWWSCIFIPULSE.COM 
Qetective Nick Burkhardt examines a fishy-looking crime scene. 


L 


from various Grimms fai- 
rytales that is presented as 
the story each episode is 
trying to emulate (to vari- 
ous degrees of success). 
This show, as already men- 
tioned, is more cop pro- 
cedural than fairytale. It 
focuses on Detective Nick 
Burkhardt (David Giuntoli), 
who discovers that he is the 
last of the Grimms. What 
are the Grimms, you ask? 

Well, they appear to 
be some sort of crimi- 
nal profilers of creatures 
which we humans believe 
only exist in fairy tales. 
The Grimms are able to 
see these creatures’ true 
forms, even when they 
hide in human society, and 
traditionally, they have 
been in charge of hunting 
down these creatures and 
stopping them from harm- 
ing humans. 

But while these crea- 
tures are familiar in the 
childhood stories we all 
know and love, they have 
completely unfamiliar 
names: The wolf-like ones 
are called “blutbad” (AKA 
the basis for the Big Bad 
Wolf), pigs “bauersch- 
wein” (the basis for the 
Three Little Pigs) and bears 
“jagerbar” (Goldilocks and 
the Three Bears), just to 
name a few. 

And that doesn’t even 
cover the creatures which 
have no mythological basis 


— the fox-like “fuchsbau,” 
the snake-esq “lausensch- 
lange” and more. 
Knowing that your 
supposedly safe and orga- 
nized world was filled with 
creatures that like to har- 


imagine, this makes Nick’s 
job as a police detective 


Mitchell is a little bit 
better, but the whole time, 


quite a bit difficult, espe- 
cially when committed 
crimes involve things like 
“siegbarstes.” After all, he 
can't just say that an ogre 


vest your killed this 
organs or that 
white Florence Lau ey win 
VOL ae out hav- 
figecpeeewt sul DOSTOWeeapats nea 
ers” are the white 


notorious for this, and in 
case you're worried about 
the state of your spleen, 
they look like vultures and 
hide in trees — lock your 
windows if you’re on the 
second story of your build- 
ing or higher) would be 
enough to make anyone 
run far away. 

Unfortunately, Nick’s got 
to step up to the job because, 
quite inconveniently, after 
his aunt dumps all this in- 
formation on him, she just 
off and dies. 

I mean, really, the least 
she could do was guide him 
through this. But no, she’s 
dead, and Nick is left with 
a secret trailer containing 
weapons, suspicious vials of 
who-knows-what and a big 
book listing all the known 
creatures with pictures. 

The job of keeping the 
human race is on his shoul- 
ders, and all Nick gets is a 
picture book. 

_ As you can probably 


jackets call on him. Luckily, 
he has his own “blutbad” 
friend (remember, they’re 
the wolf ones), Monroe (Si- 
las Weir Mitchell), to be his 
guide in this new fairytale 
world. 

If being a fairytale crea- 
ture profiler isn’t enough, 
the creature world is be- 
ginning to realize that 
Nick poses a threat to their 
existence, and they’re gear- 
ing up to take care of this 
little problem. 

While the premise to 
this show is an interest- 
ing concept, the execu- 
tion didn’t quite live up 
to expectations. Giuntoli’s 
acting is very “in-your- 
face”; there’s none of that 
subtlety that gives a char- 
acter depth. 

Whether that’s a charac- 
ter trait, an acting choice or 
inexperience on the part of 
the actor remains to be seen, 
but the fact that it’s not clear 

speaks to Giuntoli’s talents. 


I can only get irritated 
with his character for let- 
ting Nick basically use him 
(even though they are sup- 
posedly friends). In fact, . 
none of the characters are 
especially likable. They’re 
not dislikable, but I don’t 
feel any strong bond with 
any of them. 

I normally really love 
cop shows that take tra- 
ditional aspects and twist 
them, but the problem 
with Grimm is that there’s 
no logical reason for some 
of the twists. I mean, why 
not just call the Big Bad 
Wolf by his name? Why 
call them “blutbads?” And 
so on and so forth. 

Granted, the show is in- 
teresting, and it’s always 
fun to see how they take 
a traditional Grimm’s fai- 
rytale and twist it around 
or adapt it to the real 
world. Some of the worlds 
they explore are quite rich, 
and the attention to detail 
_is commendable. That, and 

it’s also just fun to guess 
where the quote at the be- 
ginning of every episode 
comes from. 

Overall, Grimm makes 
for an entertaining hour 
of television, but it doesn’t 
have that hook that grabs 
me and keeps me wanting 
more immediately after 
finishing an episode. 
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By KRISTIAN JOHNSON 
For The Vews-Letter 


“Established bya prom- 
inent Baltimore family in 
memory of Percy Graeme 
Turnbull after his unex- 
pected death in 1887, the 
Turnbull Lecture series 
quickly established itself 
as one of the premier lec- 
tureships in the nation” 
(programme notes). 

This would seemingly 
pass for many a lecture 
across the nation, and yet 
few can boast the literary 
luminaries that have lec- 
tured, the likes of T.S. Eliot, 
W.H. Auden, Jacques Der- 
rida, Randall Jarrell, Mari- 
anne Moore and Robert 
Frost — just to name a few. 

This is the 121st year 
of the lecture series. The 
Turnbull lectures have run 
almost continuously since 
1891, the exceptions being 
the two world wars and a 
gap between 1984 to 1996. 
The Writing Seminars 
department continues 
this tradition to the pres- 
ent, and, in this instance, 
in the form of a lecture 
from John T. Irwin on his 
recently published book, 
Crane's Poetry. 

The event itself was 
catered, creating a genial 
atmosphere outside of the 
lecture room as interested 
Baltimoreans mingled 
with students and pro- 
fessors. The somewhat 
sparse audience sported an 
overwhelming amount of 
gleaming or white heads, 
a disappointment for an 
open event on those young 
singles of the undergradu- 
ate campus looking to mix 
and mingle. Perhaps this 
weighted attendance was 
merely the victim of its 
timing, the dreaded creep 
of midterm season slowly 
making its inroads into the 
student body. 

The subject of the lec- 
ture was “The Bridge,” an 
epic poem written by Hart 
Crane. During his lecture, 
Irwin looked to unpack the 
“triple female archetype in 
Hart Crane’s ‘The Bridge.” 


This, of course, is no mean 


feat, especially in regards 
to Crane, renowned for his 
highly stylized, complex, 
modernist poems. 

This is a challenge that 
has apparently been over- 
come, or at least Irwin 
would have us temporarily 
believe; within that hour in 
Hodson 110, the opaque al- 
lusions within the excerpts 
provided were made star- 
tlingly clear. 

Irwin posits that Crane’s 
central concern is the repu- 
diation of Oswald Spen- 
gler’s theory of the inevita- 
ble decay of a civilization’s 
culture. A culture will, 
at a certain point, reach a 
moment where there are 
no further new actualiza- 
tions of that culture. The 
end is ceaseless repetition, 
the equivalence of cultural 
death. 

The America Crane 
envisioned had no such 
future, as evidenced in 
his positive take in “The 
Bridge.” He symbolizes 
this through the layered 
interplay of the Brooklyn 


Bridge and Statue of Lib- 
erty. 

Crane represents his 
spirited optimism in the 
future of America through 
a “triple female arche- 
type.” This of course begs 
the question: Who are the 
female archetypes? Irwin 
posits that they are the 
Virgin Diana, the Lover 
Aphrodite and, finally, the 
Mother Juno. Their origins 
are in Greece but have over 
time been adopted befit- 
ting the circumstance. 

Crane focuses on the 
colossal bearer of light and 
welcome near the Brooklyn 
Bridge and the Statue of 
Liberty. Irwin links her toa 
representation of Aestraea, 
a daughter of Zeus and the 
last of the immortals to live 
with humans. 

According to Ovid and 
Eratus, mankind morally 
deteriorates, descending 
through eras — beginning 
with the utopian golden 
age and ending where we 
presumably are, the Iron 
Age. Aestraea flees the 
wickedness accompany- 
ing the advent of this era, 
joining her brethren in the 
night sky. Aestraea also 
goes by the name Virgo, 
the maiden holding the 
golden ear of corn, as well 
as goddess of justice. Her 
departure from the world 
of man and, with it, any 
hope for justice. Another 
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John T. Irwin talks the Storylines feed the fire of great video games 
(riple female archetype 


months 
wrote 
article 
about the 
mythic Citi- 
zen Kané of video games 
and asked a of my 
friends what exactly they 
thought of the subject. 
I had asked them be- 
cause, as a writer, I have 
few intentions to delve into 


tew 
ago, | 
an 


few 


| the subject academically, 


archetype is that of mother | 


and child, in Greek my- 
thology Demeter and Kore. 
This is updated by Vir- 
gil, who prophesizes the 
eventual return of the long 
gone golden age, its rebirth 
marked by the birth of a 


child, a golden age that | 


was assumed to have been 


reached by the Romans in | 


the form of Pax Romana. 
The Byzantine Emperor 
Constantine, understand- 
ing it to be a’ prophecy of 
the coming of Mary and 
Jesus, then later adopted 
it. Mary the virgin moth- 


er of Christ became the | 


equivalent of Virgo/Aes- 
traea, all of whom were 
superseded over time by 
the image of the virgin 
Queen Elizabeth. Queen 
Elizabeth spread British 
imperial might to the un- 
discovered corners of the 
world and established im- 


perial justice. But what was | 


the American equivalent? 
It is none other than Poca- 
hontas, who represents the 
inexhaustible virginity of 
the human spirit. And in 
doing so is the Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

Crane wanted to cap- 
ture the raw force of the 
virgin, generated dually 
by sexual force and repro- 
ductive ability. The rival to 
this energy was the newly 
invented dynamo, which 
represented anarchic un- 
natural forces. The Brook- 
lyn Bridge bridges the two 
disparate worlds of the 
man-made dynamo from 
the age of iron and the 
virgin. Meanwhile, Virgo 
is manifested in the form 
of the Statue of Liberty — 
the corn of Pocahontas is 
replaced by a torch — and 
promises liberty and jus- 
tice for all. 
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Irwin is known for his works at Hopkins, as well as throughout the US. 


and I know they do. The art 
| make of my writing is the 
art they make of their gam- 
ing and whatnot. What in- 
terested me most, however, 
were some of the criteria 
involved in answering my 
question. 

A great novel is easier to 
define because the param- 
eters of its greatness has 
been defined. 

But games have yet to 
receive that treatment, 
so a big question that I 
needed to tackle was how 
to define a great game at 
all. And, in the argument 
that ensued, we hit upon 
a crucial point: which is 
more important, story or 
gameplay? 

Like a film has cinema- 
tography, a comic has pan- 
els or a television show has 
seasons, games have game- 
play. It’s the little unique 
bit that makes them dif- 
ferent from all the other 
media out there. But, like 
all media, they also tell sto- 
ries. 

And so, in talking to my 
friend the programmer, I ex- 
plained that relationship to 
him, and he responded with 
an emphatic “I don’t think 
so.” 

See, for him, story was 
subject to gameplay. A 
game is a game ‘because 
of gameplay, and a story 
doesn’t necessarily have to 
take place. And, being the 
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Skyrim features an extrmemely detailed storyline, as well as breakthrough graphics, that has entranced gamers. 


writer I am, I said, “What, 
are you kidding me? Every 
game has a story!” 

His argument was pret- 
ty simple. Gameplay is de- 
fined by what you do. That’s 
why genres are named 
so simply. In an RPG, you 


know why or care how. 
You just do it (Counterstrike 
was his example). 

Think about puzzle 
games. You solve puzzles. 
Now some (Portal, for in- 
stance) have story, but 
most (Bejeweled, Tetris, even 


roleplay your character. Words with Friends) don't. 
In an FPS, YemOwe ts 
you shoot solve puz- 
things in Buddy Sola zles for 
the first the  puz- 
person Low Culture zle’s_ sake. 
view. There’s 
In a re- no — story 


al-time strategy game, you 
(duh) enact your a strate- 
gies in real time. And so on 
and so forth. Now, some of 
those require story (RPGs, 
mostly). 

But most games don’t 
need to worry about it. You 
can have an FPS where 
your sole job is to shoot 
things. You don’t need’ to 
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Tetris, while a very simple concept, has managed to capture the minds of gamers of every age across the globe. 


to Tetris, no characters in 
Bejeweled and. certainly no 
thematic implications to 
Words with Friends. 

Aha! There we have 
the heart of it (I said to my 
strawman friend.) There is 
story to Tetris! Characters 
in Bejeweled! And it is the 
simplest story ever! 

You are the main char- 


acter. The story is you tri- 
umphing over the game. 
And the more and more | 
thought about it, the more 
and more | realized I was 
entirely right. 

Story, at its heart, is 
about a character triumph- 
ing over adversity. Text- 
book, textbook stuff. There 
are more complicated and 
convoluted versions to 
that, but at the end of the 
day, we triumph over ad- 
versity. 

Games uphold the 
same principles. You beat 
games. You win games, 
and the difference be- 
tween winning and los- 
ing, beating or beaten, 
that’s adversity. When 
the levels get tougher, the 
bosses bigger and badder, 
that’s rising action. 

Then, right when you're 
about to lose and get that 
game over sign, you win? 
There’s your climax. Every 
game has it because every 
game has you as its main 
character. Even the Assas- 
sin’s Creeds and Skyrims out 
there, they all operate on 
two levels. 

Yes, there’s the story of 
the world and its charac- 
ters, but there’s also you. 
You and what you do, how 
you play, how you drive 
the narrative from one step 
to the next. 

So, whether you're you 
trying to knock out tetris 
columns or the Dragon- 
born trying to save Skyrim, 
the story is there. And that 
story, that engaging, ca- 
thartic, primal experience, 
it’s in every game, whether 
you like it or not. 


Psychoanalyze this: A Dangerous Method 


‘ve wanted to see A 

Dangerous Method 

for a while now, but 

no one I knew was 

willing to come with 
me to watch it. Doesn’t a 
movie about the birth and 
development of psycho- 
analysis sound like crazy 
fun? 

To all my friends who 
refused to see it, the joke’s 
on you. I had, in fact, a 
wonderful time staring at 
the beauty of Michael Fass- 
bender’s face. 

All joking ~ aside 
though, I really did enjoy 
the movie. Sure, as en- 
tertainment goes, maybe 
David Cronenberg’s di- 
rection leaned a little too 
heavily on _ exposition. 
Psychoanalysis has long 
been part of our cultural 
consciousness despite 
its fall from favor as the 
dominant mode of psy- 
chology, and Cronenberg 
could have assumed a 
little more intelligence of 
his target audience. 

My main beef with the 
film is the jarring juxta- 
positions of theory with 
character development. 
The movie switches from 
one aspect to another 
with noticeable uneven- 
ness and kept me from 
becoming fully immersed 
in the play. 

The film does a decent 


job of giving us the basics 
of psychoanalysis before 
spinning off into the the 
meatier parts of the sto- 
ryline. 

You know, the dirty 
details of the Freud-Jung 
mentorship turned rivalry. 
Oh, and let’s not forgot the 
totally kinky sex that Carl 


in a convincing perfor- 
mance as Freud — not that 
I knew the man or any- 
thing, but he fits into the 
hazy picture I have in my 
mind. Hilariously, for a 
man who posits the sexu- 
alized development of the 
brain, the ominpresent ci- 
gar gestures at an oral fixa- 


Jung and Sabrina Spiel- tion all his own. 
rein were having (here's The chemistry between 
a hint, it the two 
involves e e was quite 
paddles Hsia-Ting Chang interest- 
and a ing to 
creaky yi observe, 
bearesud Ting Talks as both 
frame). men were 
The movie revolves portrayed (and probably 


around the growing ri- 
valry between the found- 
er of psychoanalysis, 
Sigmund Freud, and the 
bright young doctor, Carl 
Jung, who puts that the- 
ory into practice. The re- 
lationship is complicated 
by the arrival of Sabrina 
Spielrein, a young Rus- 
sian patient whose mind 
is still tortured by the 
memory of her father’s 
abuse. 

But let’s talk about the 
actors. Michael Fassbend- 
er, as you already know, 
held the majority of my 
attention with a mousta- 
chioed, but still painfully 
sexy face. I guess his acting 
was alright, too. 

Viggo Mortensen puts 
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were) as extremely ratio- 
nal men. Thus, the degen- 
eration of their mentor- 
mentee relationship had 
everything to do with 
conflicting ideals, and 
the breakdown of their 
professional respect even- 
tually leads to the disso- 
lution of their personal 
respect for each other. 


Vincent Cassel, too, 
deserves a mention; 
though his character 


did not receive a lot of 
screentime, his portrayal 
of the impulsive and very 
unrepressed Otto Gross, 
Jung’s rival for Freud’s 
professional ‘respect, 
made for an interesting 
contrast. Deshabillé, the 
French actor looks posi- 


tively bohemian with a 
scraggly growth of beard. 
I don’t know, I found it 
charming. 

But the star of the 
show was undoubtedly 
Keira Knightley as Sa- 
brina Spielrein. She did 
this weird thing with her 
jaw, forcing it out and 
giving herself a severe 
underbite,, that made her 
portrayal of the half-mad 
Russian patient all the 
more disturbing. 

On a side note, try do- 
ing this at home. The way 
it transforms your face 
is truly frightening. It’s a 
great party trick. 

The casting for this 
movie is pretty impeccable, 
though again, I think the 
direction of it could have 
been a bit smoother. 

It’s not necessarily a 
movie I would watch again, 
but it certainly provoked 
some thoughts. The mentor 
to rival relationship Freud 
had with Jung definitely 
worked as the highlight of 
the movie. 

All in all, my progno- 
sis is that A Dangerous 
Method makes for a pretty 
interesting hour and a 
half. Whether that hour 
and a half is spent think- 
ing about the anal stage of 
psychoanalysis or the way 
Keira’s jaw pops out is up 
to you. 
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Blue Jay Brigade 


HEY PEABODY WHAT DAY IS IT? 


\ Why IT'S THURSDAY, HOMEWOOD. 


WELL IF YOU DIDN'T KNOW THEY 
REEDITED THE My LITTLE PONY 
EPISODE WHICH SHOWED DERPY 
HOOVES, BECAUSE SOME PEOPLE 
COMPLAINED THAT IT WAS 
OFFENSIVE. -— 


t 
Y 3 


AND IF YOU WANT TO LOOK AT THE 
SHOW ITSELF WHY HASN'T ANYONE 
COMPLAINED ABOUT... 


CANCER 
z PNY 


AND IF THEY ARE CONCERNED ABOUT 
DERPY 


WHY HAVEN'T THEY SAID THE SAME 
ABOUT THAT SCREWBALL PONY, THE ONE 
WHO'S OBSESSED WITH JELLY JARS, OR 
THE LUNATIC WHO ESCAPED THE MAD 
HOUSE BARKING LIKE A DOG. 


YEAH, YEAH I KNOW... FIRST WORLD 
PROBLEMS. 


BUT IF YOU REALLY ARE AGAINST 
REWRITING OF HISTORY AND ACTUALLY 
CARE ABOUT FREE SPEECH THEN YOU 
SHOULD JOIN US ON MUFFIN DAY. 


YOU KNOW THIS IS THE TIME TO SHOW 
THE WORLD THE CLASSINESS OF THE 
BRONY COMMUNITY, THE KINDEST MOST 
OPEN MINDED FANS OF ALL TIME. 


BUT WHAT DID WE GET, ANGRY NERDY 
CHILD-MAN RANTING ONLINE LIKE LITTLE 
SCHOOL BOYS! POSTING HATE 
COMMENTS EVERYWHERE! 


WAIT THAT MEANS IT'S MUFFIN DAY 
AKA SAVE DERPY DAY. 


WHY DON'T PEOPLE COMPLAIN 
ABOUT CHARACTERS LIKE PATRICK, 
ED, BILLY, JIMMY OR TIMMY, HOME K 7 


OR THE MAIN PONIES WHO ALL WENT 
INSANE AT SOME POINT. 


BRONIES ARE CRAZY! 


REWRITING OF HISTORY. 
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UMM, IS THIS REALLY IMPORTANT? 


@ 3 


IT'S MY CARTOON PAGE AND IT 


LOOKS LIKE WE HAVE VERY FEW 
COMICS THIS WEEK... 


I MEAN PETER GRIFFIN IS MORE 
OFFENSIVE THAN DERPY! 


THAT'S IT! 
WITH THIS FANDOM!!! 


I'M DONE 


See eee =e 2 Am Of om 
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Hopkins March 


MarcH 1, 2012 


By Kevin Stoll Li 


6O YES, I AM GOING TO SPEAK MY 


MIND. 
HOW MULCH SPACE DO I HAVE? 
NEVERMIND... 


HOW ABOUT GOOFY AND DOPEY? 


A BABY DRAGON WHO LOVES AN ADULT 
UNICORN... THERE ARE SO MANY WRONG 
WORDS I CAN USE FOR THAT. 


BUT REALLY DO YOU THINK IT'S RIGHT TO 
EDIT THE MONA LISA OR CITIZEN KANE? 


OR STAR WARS OR WATCHMEN? 


WELL ACTUALLY... 


a) 


UMM... CHECK OUT THESE NICE 
ARTICLES OVER HERE. 


By Katie Mann 


Essays (3) 
Homework 
Library 
Midterms (3) 
Spring Break 
Studying 
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Events 
Interviews 
Meetings 
Planes 
Stress 
Trains 
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Fruit flies get drunk New phone app allows tor sightless texting 
lo Improve survival 


By ERICK SUN 


Sports Editor 


Quick, what does the 
everyday fruit fly have 
in common with a week- 
weary Hopkins student 
on a Saturday night? It 
might seem odd, but both 
are probably looking for a 
tasty drink of alcohol for a 
bit of a boost. 

As much as this sounds 
like a poorly constructed 
joke, researchers from Em- 
ory University’s Depart- 
ment of Biology actually 
looked into the role that 
alcohol consumption plays 
in protecting Drosophila 
melanogaster, the common 
fruit fly, from one of its 
natural enemies, the endo- 
parasitoid wasp. As their 
name implies, endoparasit- 
oids lay their eggs inside a 
host species, allowing the 
parasitic egg to feed off of 
the host and ultimately kill 
it. 

Fruit fly larva have been 
known to mount a de- 
fense called encapsulation 
against two types of wasps 
— the Leptopilina boulardi 
species, which specializes 
in infecting fruit fly larva, 
and the Leptopilina heteroto- 


ma species, which is a gen- 
eral endoparasitoid. 
When the larva detects 


an infection, it begins a | 


process in which it wraps 
the parasite in layers of tis- 
sue, forming a capsule and 
immobilizing and killing 
the target. 

However, in a_ recent 
study published in the 
journal Current Biology, the 
research team from Emory, 


Researchers utilize the Braille system as a model for revolutionized typing on smartphones 


By CATIE PAUL 
Staff Writer 


Have you ever wanted 
to be more surreptitious 
about texting during class? 
Georgia Tech may have 


provided a solution for 


| this problem. Researchers 


led by Assistant Professor | 


Todd Schlenke, realized 
the potential for a new de- 
fense mechanism for fruit 
fly larva based on their eat- 
ing habits. 
Fruit flies 


often eat 


from rotting fruit which 


contains about four per- 
cent ethanol by volume 
due to fermentation. As a 
result, D. melanogaster has 
evolved a slight resistance 
to ethanol to combat its 
potentially poisonous ef- 
fects. This adaptation al- 
lows fruit flies to reach 
blood alcohol levels of up 
to 0.02 percent, which is 
a fourth of the minimum 
amount of alcohol consid- 
ered illegal for driving. 
Wasps, on the other hand, 
have no such diet and are 
SEE FLIES, pace B8 
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Ingestion of ethanol, drinking alcohol, protects flies against infection. 


there recently created a 
prototype for an app that 
utilizes the Braille system 
so that users don’t have to 
look at the screen while 
texting. 

This means that smart- 
phone users who have the 
app will be able to text un- 
der a table without look- 
ing down or text while 
socializing or watching 
TV without having to look 
away from what's going 
on. Although Braille caters 
to the blind, the app was 
created to be a possible 
texting tool for any smart- 
phone or tablet user, of 
which there are millions 
worldwide. 

The free, open-source 
app is called BrailleTouch. 
According to its creators, 
it utilizes a six-key chord 
keyboard. This is a key- 
board that has six keys that 
can support most of the 
characters found on a typi- 
cal keyboard when pressed 
together in various combi- 
nations. 

Chord keyboards are 
commonly used to type 
in Braille. Studies done at 
Georgia Tech have shown 
that typing on a chord key- 
board can be quicker and 
produce fewer errors than 
typing on a QWERTY key- 
board. 

The researchers per- 
formed studies with the 
prototype on visually im- 
paired participants who 
were already proficient in 
Braille typing. They com- 
pared the results of their 
studies with those of stud- 
ies done with other proto- 
types for eyes-free texting 
and found that BrailleT- 


ouch users could input at 
least six times more words 
per minute. 

In fact, the partici- 
pants could reach up to 
32 words per minute with 
92 percent accuracy. The 
inventors are also in the 
process of developing 
another study that evalu- 
ates BrailleTouch quali- 
tatively as well as quan- 
titatively. They not only 
want to look at speed and 
accuracy again but also at 
comfort, ease of use and 
perceived value. 

This study uses visu- 
ally impaired participants. 
However, the creators of 
BrailleTouch also intend 
for the app to be used by 
sighted phone users. They 
want their app to even- 


New theory explains function of Stonehenge 


By DAN CADEL 
Staff Writer 


New light, or rather, 
new sound, has been shed 
on the mystery of Stone- 
henge, England’s iconic 
prehistoric | monument. 
At the 2012 meeting of 
the American Association 
for the Advancement of 
Science (AAAS) in Van- 
couver, Steven Waller, 
an independent scholar, 
presented a study on the 
archaeoacoustics of the 
ancient site. 

The field of archaeo- 
acoustics serves to apply 
the study of acoustics to an- 
cient sites in an effort to un- 
derstand and recreate the 
soundscapes that existed. 

The basis of Waller's 
work comes from the phe- 
nomenon of wave inter- 
ference. Waves, whether 
sound, light, radio, etc., 


interact with other waves 
in such a way that they 
can magnify or reduce in 
intensity depending on 
location relative to the 
source. 

Although modern wave 
physics definitively ex- 
plains this interference 
pattern, ancient observ- 
ers could have likely at- 
tributed it to supernatural 
phenomena, as contended 
by Waller. There are “many 
legends of pipers connect- 
ed to the stones, so I do not 
think this is just a super- 
ficial coincidence,” Waller 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Waller performed 
quantitative and qualita- 
tive studies, in which he 
measured sound from 
various sources on a digi- 
tal recorder. The sources 
included a pair of record- 


ers (English flutes) in a 
field supplied by a fixed 
air pump and a pair of 
bagpipes in a room. For 
both cases, he measured 
the amplitude modulation 
in all directions from the 
source at a fixed radius. 

Next, he tested the 
acoustics of the Stonehenge 
site directly. These tests 
utilized a spring-loaded 
percussion device in order 
to produce impulse sounds 
from the center of Stone- 
henge. “I walked around 
the outside of Stonehenge 
to show amplitude mod- 
ulation due to acoustic 
shadows of the megaliths,” 
Waller wrote. 

Waller then led blind- 
folded subjects along the 
same path around the 
flutes and asked them to 
sketch and describe what 
they thought was pres- 
ent. All six of the subjects 


reported physical obstruc- 
tions, such as large mega- 
liths or arches between 
themselves and the noise. 
When comparing _ this 
data with the geometry 
of Stonehenge, the theory 
that Stonehenge was cre- 
ated to recreate this phe- 
nomenon is supported. 

Beyond simple en- 
hancement of the modula- 
tion, Waller believes that 
Stonehenge could have 
been built to serve as a 
visual support for people. 
“The experience of sound 
being ‘blocked’ by invis- 
ible ‘objects’ was inexpli- 
cable to people unaware 
of sound wave cancella- 
tion,” Waller wrote, “and 
subsequently this ‘vision’ 
served to motivate the 
construction of Stone- 
henge and other mega- 
lithic rings.” 

The idea that the history 


of Stonehenge lies in sound 
is supported by archaeo- 
logical and mythological 
evidence as well. Pipers 
have been closely associat- 
ed with Stonehenge in Brit- 
ish culture: the site of Ath- 
greany in modern Ireland, 
which also features mega- 
liths arranged in a circular 
pattern, is known as the 
“Piper Stones.” “There are 
carvings in Stonehenge 
representing axes, which 
were a symbol of Thunder 
Gods,” Waller wrote, “and 
so possibly these connect 
with the thunderous rever- 
berations that I and others 
have recorded in there.” 

This new theory is 
strongly supported and 
can work in conjunction 
with other potential pro- 
posals. Nevertheless, we 
can likely never be sure 
of the original purpose of 
Stonehenge. 
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tually become a univer- 
sal texting app that will 
replace the traditional 
QWERTY keyboards and 
other technologies used 
today. BrailleTouch can be 
installed on smartphones 
and tablets and includes 
instructions on how to 
learn Braille quickly. 

According to the re- 
searchers, BrailleTouch 
is useful because of the 
keyboard it uses. For the 
visually impaired, it re- 
places expensive Braille 
keyboards, which can 
cost thousands of dollars. 
It also addresses some of 
the limitations of physical 
keyboards and soft key- 
boards, which are images 
that come up on the screen 
of a phones. The research- 
ers feel that soft keyboards 
don’t provide enough tac- 
tile feedback, and _ that 
physical keyboards can 
have too many small but- 
tons. 

Currently, BrailleTouch 
is the only iPhone app that 
uses something called a 
six-finger chording pro- 


to adapt th 


By MELANIE HSU 
Staff Writer 


It is well-known that 
birds engage in a vocal 
arms race with humans. 
To avoid being drowned 
out by the constant drone 
of traffic and industrial 
noise, songbirds have been 
increasingly pressured to 
make themselves heard in 
the urban jungle. 

Some birds, such as 
the great tit, can eas- 
ily rise to the challenge 
— this adaptable spe- 
cies has been shown to 
sing faster and at higher 
pitches in urban environ- 
ments. However, not all 
birds are flexible enough 
to succeed on man’s turf: 
a cruel reality that is re- 
flected in the decrease in 
biodiversity near man- 
made roads and cities. 

In the densely-packed 
woodlands, birds tend 
to sing slower and at 
‘lower pitches to prevent 
their songs from being 
blocked out by the foli- 
age. On the other hand, 
the urban environment 
presents a novel set of 
challenges for chorusing 
birds — it is open, mean- 
ing that there are fewer 
‘surfaces to block sound 


transmission, and packed 


New research involving acoustics suggests that Stonehenge may have been created to serve as visual support. | with low-pitched sounds. 
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The BrailleTouch app uses a six-key keyboard that enables users to type quickly without looking at their phones. 


cess, which recreates a tra- 
ditional Braille keyboard. 
The iPhone’s touchscreen 
turns into a soft keyboard 
that only has six keys like 
a Braille keyboard. The fact 
that it only has six keys 
means that it’s practical for 
the relatively small screens 
on smartphones and _al- 
lows users to keep their 
fingers in a fixed position 
while texting. 

Users hold the device 
with the screen facing 
away from them, cradling 
it with their palms or pin- 
kies and thumbs. They 
then type using the rest 
of their fingers. This is the 
same way that people type 
in Braille on a standard 
keyboard. 

The BrailleTouch team 
has already developed 
iPhone and iPad versions 
of Braillefouch. Right 
now, they’re creating an 
Android version. Brail- 
leTouch recently won the 
MobileHCI 2011 com- 
petion for design at the 
MobileHCI conference in 
Sweden. 


City life causes birds 


e e e 
While males with deep 
voices are more success- 
ful in the woods, the op- 
posite is true in the city. 

There are several theo- 
ries for why birds become 
city-smart. One hypothesis 
proposes that young birds 
drop low songs from their 
repertoires due to their in- 
ability to hear them above 
the city noise. 

Another proposes that 
urban birds are forced to 
use higher-pitched songs 
because the low-pitched 
ones do not prompt the 
mating response. Either 
way, it is clear that birds 
face a number of challeng- 
es from living near an ur- 
ban environment. . 

Studies have shown 
that birds from noisy ar- 
eas respond less strongly 
to birdsongs from qui- 
eter areas, implying that 
breeding opportunities, 
and even mate recogni- 
tion, are impeded by noisy 
environments. 

To make things worse, 
many birds cannot sig- 
nificantly change their 
songs after the first year 
of life, limiting their 
ability to adapt to dif- 
ferent environments. 
Each species of bird has 
their own way of over- 
coming man-made noise 

See BIRDSONGS, pace B8 


FLIES, From B7 
therefore susceptible to al- 
cohol poisoning. 

From these two facts, 
researchers hypothesized 
that perhaps ethanol con- 
tent in fruit flies could offer 
some protection to fly larva 
against wasp infection. 

Milan and his team 
went about testing their 
hypothesis with a variety 
of different experiments, 
each looking at different 
aspects of how ethanol 
consumption could alter 
fruit fly resistance. 

The group began by 
setting up two types of 
food mediums, one with 
six percent ethanol con- 
tent by volume and an- 
other normal food medi- 
um without any ethanol. 
They then went on to 
compare D. melanogaster 
larval infection rates, lar- 
val survival, L. heterotoma 
and L. boulardi parasite 
survival and larval move- 
ment when fed on the two 
different mediums. 

» The results were as- 
tounding. In every catego- 
ry, the data revealed that 
ethanol has a major impact 
on the larva-wasp interac- 
tion. ‘Drunken’ fruit fly 
larvae were less likely to 
be infected and more likely 


ALEX MUI/CARTOONS EDITOR 
Flies drink just enough alcohol to protect themselves yet avoid poisoning. 


Alcoholic flies kill off 
internal parasites 


the wasp parasites living 
in these inebriated hosts 
fared far worse. 

In an interview with 
Live Science, Schlenke ex- 
plained how wasp para- 
sites were _ essentially 
“turned inside out” by 
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Natural gas leaks are greater than predicted 


By RACHEL WITKIN 


Managing Editor 


Most Americans _ al- 
ready know that their ener- 
gy use results in pollution, 
but they may not know 
the extent of the pollution. 
A recent National Oceanic 
& Atmospheric Organiza- 
tion (NOAA) study shows 
that not even scientists are 
fully aware of the amount 
of pollution released from 
natural gas wells in Colo- 
rado. 

The study, led by NOAA 
atmospheric scientist Ga- 
brielle Pétron, concluded 


| that natural gas wells have 


leaked twice as much gas 
as Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency (EPA) scien- 
tists had previously pre- 
dicted. 

Natural gas is used as 
a fuel alternative to coal 


because it releases less car- 
| bon dioxide. Before it can 
to survive infection, while | 


larva that had been fed | 


on the ethanol-containing 
medium. 


Perhaps the most in- | 


triguing result the Emory 
group came across oc- 
curred when they placed 
infected D. melanogaster 
larva on petri dishes half- 
filled with ethanol medi- 
um and half with normal 
medium. 


Researchers observed 


the larva moving back | 


and forth between the two 
mediums. But instead of a 
drunken amble, the larva 
were apparently finding 


suming enough ethanol 
to fight off the parasitic 
wasps while not consum- 
ing enough to cause alco- 
hol poisoning. 

While connecting fly 
diet with wasp infection 
seems farfetched, the re- 
searchers were able to 
prove that ethanol truly 
does protect fly larva from 
potential wasp infection. 


be used as a fuel, natural 
gas has to go through a 
processing stage, which re- 
leases methane. Methane is 
a gas that plays a large role 
in warming the Earth’s at- 
mosphere. There are about 
18,000 to 20,000 natural gas 
wells in Weld Country in 
Northeastern — Colorado, 
which is where the study 
was conducted. 

Pétron and her team 
tracked air composition by 
taking weekly air samples 
from their towers set up 
around the world. They 
started measuring at one of 
their tall towers in Colora- 
do in 2007. Their measure- 
ments tracked the amount 
of gases such as methane, 
propane, butane, pentane 
and benzene in the air. 

“We tracked the air 
composition around the 


| world and over the con- 
a balance between con- | 


tinent in the US by grab- 
bing air samples weekly 
at our global network 
and daily at our network 
that’s over the continental 
US,” Pétron said. 

The team noticed that 


| the data from the tower 


| 


in Weld County consisted 
of a different. composi- 
tion of chemicals than the 
data from other towers 
throughout the country. 


Neural development predicts autism 


By MICHAEL YAMAKAWA 
Staff Writer 


Researchers at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill have found 
promising evidence that 
suggests a new biomarker 
for predicting an infant's 
chances of developing 
autism. The symptom for 
what may potentially de- 
velop into autism later in 
an infant’s life includes 
the white matter fiber 
tract organization in its 
brain. 

The white matter of the 
brain consists of bundles 
of nerve cells, which con- 
nect various regions of 
the brain (grey matter) to 
each other. If you compare 
the brain to computers, 
the grey matter is like the 
computer itself, while the 
white matter is composed 
of all of the network cables 
that connect computer to- 
gether. 

Participants in the 
study included 92 infants, 
who were chosen to be 
a part of the study due 
to the onset of autism in 
their siblings. Having sib- 
lings with autism puts one 
at high risk for developing 
autism as well. 

Over a period of 24 
months, the infants were 
monitored via brain imag- 
ing scans and behavioral 
tests. Of the 92 subjects, 28 
developed autism. 

The study focused 
on 15 white matter fiber 
tracts in the brain and 
discovered _ significant 
differences in the tracks 
of children with autism. 
Tracks are regions that 
connect brain pathways 
to one another, and the 
researchers found that 12 


out of 15 tracks contained 
differences. 

Researchers used a 
scale called fractional an- 
isotropy (FA) to measure 
white matter tract devel- 
opment. FA indicates the 
restriction of the move- 
ment of molecules and 
operates on a scale be- 
tween zero and one. 

A value of zero means 
that the tested molecule 
is moving around with no 
restriction in any direc- 
tion. A value of one means 
that the molecule is fully 
restricted along all direc- 
tions except one. 

Coupled with diffusion 
MRI's, FA values can tell 
researchers the structure 
of white matter fibers by 
tracking the movement 


of water molecules in the 
brain. 

Infants who later devel- 
oped autism had high FA 
values at six months after 


COURTESY OF WWWORLANDOHEALTH.COM 
New biomarker predicts autism, thus allowing early intervention. 


birth. By 24 months, they 
had lower FA values com- 
pared to infants without 
autism, who had_ slowly 
developed their white mat- 


ter tracts. There was a clear | 
disparity between the de- | 
velopment of white matter 


tracts in the brains of in- 
fants who later developed 
autism and those who 
didn't. 

The aberration of fiber 
pathway development can 
be a clear biomarker for 
predicting the onset of au- 
tism in infants, especially 
for those whose siblings 
have already been diag- 
nosed. 

This study not only 
suggests that autism is a 
whole-brain disorder, but 
also that the development 
of autism may be prevent- 
ed by target intervention 
during the key periods of 
brain development in in- 
fants. 


They found a correlation 
between the previously 
mentioned gases as 
the amount of one gas in- 
creased, so did that of the 
others. After collecting the 
data, the researchers tried 
to find the cause of the 
emission of all five of those 
compounds. 

By analyzing wind 
patterns, they found that 
these chemicals were com- 
ing from Weld County. 
They took air samples from 
Weld County in areas close 
to known methane sources 
and found equal amounts 
of the five chemicals. 

[heir results proved 
that the natural gas wells 
had caused the increase in 
these chemicals. The EPA 
had previously thought 


that natural gas wells had 
leaked one to two percent 
of their methane. The mea- 
surements from this study, 
however, show that these 
natural gas wells are leak- 


The study tracked pollution-causing gasse 


BIRDSONGS, From B7 
barriers. Nightingales 
cope by raising the inten- 
sity of their songs, blasting 
German cities with their 
95-decibel ballads. Robins, 
on the other hand, reserve 
their singing for the night. 

To add to this wealth of 
information, a recent study 
at the University of Copen- 
hagen and the University 
of Aberystwyth identified 
an additional factor in- 
fluencing urban birdsong 
— the physical structure 
of cities. Co-author Torben 
Dabelsteen of the Section 
for Ecology and Evolution 
at the University of Co- 
penhagen’s Department 
of Biology argues that the 
need for birds to drown 
out competitors does not 
sufficiently explain why 
birds sing at lower pitches 
in the city. 

According to the re- 
searchers, birds cope with 
urban noise in one of two 
ways: directly, by raising 
their tones and_ staying 
away from noisy environ- 
ments, or indirectly, by at- 
tempting to drown out an- 
thropogenic noise. 

Through the use of 
controlled sound record- 
ings, the team showed that 


ing four percent of their 
methane. 

The recorded 
concentrations are not only 
from the wells themselves 
but also from natural gas 
processing plans and com- 
pression stations. “When 
we say that the leak rate is 
twice what's reported in in- 
ventories, it’s the leak rate 
for the entire infrastruc- 
ture, not only the [wells],” 
Pétron said. 

According to Hopkins 
Earth and Planetary Sci- 
ences Assistant Professor 
Benjamin Zaitchik, this 
study is important because 
it focuses on methane, 
which has very powerful 
short-term warming ef- 
fects. 

He thinks that this 
study may cause some to 
question whether natural 
gas is a viable alternative 
to coal-based energy. “Nat- 
ural gas was such good 
news for the U.S. . .it’s good 


methane 


Songbirds adapt their singing 
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for natural security, it’s 
good for rural economies 
and it’s good for climate, 
and now maybe [it’s] not,” 
Zaitchik says. 

She hopes that her study 
will increase awareness 
about how emissions are 
able to change from one 
area to another and show 
that these emissions need 
to continue to be studied. 

This study will help 
policy makers, such as the 
EPA, know exactly what 
gases and energy sources 
to target. However, Pétron 
emphasized that her study 
was not trying to denounce 
using natural gas as an en- 
ergy source, as it did not 
go as far to study the ef- 
fects of this extra methane 
in the atmosphere. 

“We're not pushing any 
judgment on which fossil 
fuel is better than the oth- 
er,” she says. “Our study is 
[just] making a clearer pic- 
ture of all of this.” 


COURTESY OF WWW. TROPICAL-RAINFOREST-ANIMALS.COM 
§ including methane, which has warming effects on the environment. 


Bird songs shaped by city landscape 


COURTESY OF WWWCUNYGKi2 NET 
to overcome physical barriers in cities. 


they must also learn how 
to communicate effectively 


higher frequency notes by reducing echoes from 
are transmitted across cit- buildings and narrow 
ies in the streets. City 
mata of 5 life is hard 
noise from : “ce: work for 
traffic. From City life is hard these birds. 

this, Dabel- work for these Their 
steen —con- f country- 
cludes that birds. dwelling 
the physical cousins can 
structure of attract —_fe- 


cities must contribute to 
the heightened song. fre- 
quencies. : 

Cities are complicated, 
and birds must take into 
account how different 
structures will transmit or 
reflect their notes. While 
birds can easily spot each 
other in the urban jungle, 


males without having to 
sing at full force. In the 
woodlands, abundant trees 
and foliage distort sounds 
and obscure birds from 
each other. Thus, country 
birds have learned to use 
these distortions to judge 
the distance to the nearest 
friend or potential mate. 


Unfortunately, human 
activity does not only af- 
fect bird communication, 
Humans are a powerful se- 
lective agent that can affect 
animal — communication, 
predator-prey relation- 
ships and even the surviv- 
al of an entire species. 

Whales and dolphins 
fight to hear each other 
above the sound of ships, 
insects attracted to arti- 
ficial light become easy 
pickings for bats and 
pests, such as cockroach- 
es and rats, find comfort- 
able hiding places in hu- 
man dwellings. In this 
time and age, survival 
of the fittest means, for 


many animals, adapting 
to humans. 


/ 
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By ALICE HUNG and 
MALI WIEDERKEHR 


Science & Technology Editors 


The auditory system 
connects us to the outside 
world through sounds. 
Ranging from the musical 
tone of an orchestra perfor- 
mance to the annoying tap- 
ping noises your neighbor 
won't stop making in class, 
every sound is translated 
into the complex language 
neurons used to communi- 
cate. 

Hopkins __ researchers 
have recently discovered 
another explanation for 
why hearing loss can lead 
to everyday challenges. 
Their new study demon- 
strates that hearing loss 
increases one’s risk of fall- 
ing by nearly three times. 
The finding exposes a ma- 
jor public health concern 
that may potentially save 
the US billions of dollars 
in’health care costs if ad- 
dressed properly. 

In a normal ear, an exter- 
nal structure known as the 
pinna reflects sound waves 
in our surroundings and 
directs them to the audito- 
ry canal. The main function 
of the pinna is to help the 
brain determine the direc- 
tion of the sound source. 

Once they reach the 
ear, sound waves travel 
through the auditory canal 
and eventually encounter 
the tympanic membrane, 
commonly known as the 
eardrum. Subsequently, 
the waves go through 
three bones — malleus, in- 
cus and stapes, that serve 
to increase the pressure 
of the waves. Ata higher 
pressure, sound waves are 
able to transmit through 


the fluid, as they pass the 
oval window. 

At this point, the 
sound waves have al- 
ready reached the inner 
ear, which consists of the 
cochlea and various ves- 
tibular system structures. 
The basilar membrane in 
the cochlea is arranged 
such that lower frequency 
sound waves travel further 
and stimulate hair cells 
closer to the apex of the 
membrane, while higher 
frequency sounds activate 
hair cells closer to the base. 

Stimulated hair cells 
depolarize, which means 
that there is an increase 
in intracellular voltage. 
The hair cells then trans- 
mit the signal to neurons 
that make up the auditory 
nerve, eventually leading 
to the temporal lobe in the 
brain. The temporal lobe is 
the cortical area primarily 
responsible for receiving 
and processing auditory 
stimuli. 

Deafness can occur 
when any point of this 
pathway is disrupted. In 
general, hearing loss can 
be separated into two cat- 
egories: conductive hear- 
ing loss and sensorineural 
hearing loss. 

Conductive hearing im- 
pairment occurs when the 
sound wave is unable to 
reach the inner ear, often 
because of damage to the 
eardrum or to bones in the 
middle ear. Sensorineural 
hearing impairment oc- 
curs when the inner ear 
isn’t functioning properly. 
Damage to hair cells, for 
example, is the most com- 
mon cause of sensorineu- 
ral hearing impariment. 


Patients subjected to 


nae COURTESY OF WWWHEARSERVICES.NET 
esearchers show that hearing loss reduces one’s awareness of the environment, raising the risk of falls 


Hearing loss linked to falling 
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hearing loss may have an 
increased risk of falling be- 
cause they are less aware 
of their surroundings. Ad- 
ditionally, these patients 
can experience cognitive 
load, which occurs when 
the brain is overwhelmed 
by limited resources, such 
as reduced functioning of 
one of its senses. 

In the study, the re- 
searchers tested the hear- 
ing ability of 2,017 subjects 
between the ages of 40-69. 
The subjects were asked 
questions about their age, 
sex and demographic 
background. They were 
also asked to report the 
number of falls they had 


experienced within the 
past year. 
Upon analyzing the 


data, the researchers found 
that people suffering from 
mild hearing loss were 
nearly three times more 
likely to fall. Other factors 
known to cause falls, such 
as increased age and car- 
diovascular disease, were 
taken into account but did 
not affect the findings. 
Hearing loss is mea- 
sured using a unit called 
the decibel. A mild hearing 
loss is characterized by a 
measure of 25-decibel. Sub- 
jects with 25-decibel hear- 
ing loss showed a threefold 
increase in falls. Each sub- 
sequent 10-decibel increase 
raised the chances of fall- 
ing by another 1.4 fold. 
With such a high risk 
of falling, researchers are 
hoping to develop ways of 
securing the safety of pa- 
tients subject to hearing 
loss. The study will hope- 
fully inspire new methods 
of preventing falls and re- 
ducing subsequent injuries. 


Bo 


This Week in Science History 


— Feb. 26, 1878: French scientists Sedillot and Littre coin the term “microbe” 


to describe micro-organisms. 


— Feb. 27, 1879: Constantin Fahlberg accidentally discovers saccharin while 


researching tar compounds with Ira Remsen at Hopkins. Saccharin is an 


artificial sweetener that Fahlberg finds when tasting his unwashed hands. 


— Feb. 28, 1953: James Watson discovers complementary pairing of DNA 


bases, adenine (A), guanine (G), cytosine (C) and thymine (T). Specifically, he 


realizes that A hydrogen binds to T and C to G, and that these pairs fit like 


rungs on a ladder made of two anti-parallel DNA strands. 


— Feb. 29, 1936: Nature journal publishes Niels Bohr's “bowl of balls” 


description of bombarding particles on a nucleus. Bohr explains that when 


the bowl is empty, a ball rolling down one side rolls back up the other with 


the same amount of energy. However, with other balls in the bowl, the rolling 


ball no longer passes through with no loss in energy but rather collides with 


the other balls, and subsequently shares its energy with the balls into which it 


contacts. 


— March 1, 1966: Soviet Union's spacecraft, Venera 3, releases a landing 


capsule on the surface of Venus to investigate the planet's atmosphere. 


Unfortunately, contact is lost before any data is transmitted back. 


Nonetheless, it is the first man-made object to reach another planet. 


— March 2, 1784: Jean Pierre Blanchard, a French inventor who pioneered in 


aviation, makes his first successful flight with a self-built balloon. - 


— March 3, 1892: Leonard Pearson, Dean of the Veterinary Department of 


the University of Pennsylvania, conducts the first turberculosis test on a herd 


of cattle. 


COURTESY OF WWW.AMBASSADORS.NET 
In 1953, James Watson used molecular models to successfully show the structure of double-stranded DNA. 


Tiny horses and other mammals adapt to warming by getting smaller 


By LILY NEWMAN 


Editor-in-Chief 


Miniature horses are al- 
ways a favorite at petting 
zoos, and they may be an 
evolutionary favorite as 
well. New research shows 
that 56 million years ago, 
early horses shrank from 
about 12 pounds to 8.5 
pounds during a period of 
intense global warming. 
This dwarfing trend sup- 
ports other evidence that 
climate change can affect 
mammalian body size and 
may have implications for 
modern animals given cur- 
rent warming. 

The study, led by scien- 
tists from the University of 
Florida and the University 
of Nebraska, looked at the 
tiny horse Sifrhippus using 
fossilized teeth collected in 
Wyoming’s Bighorn Basin. 

Sifrhippus specimens 
in North America date 
back to the start of an 

intense warming period 
called the Paleocene- 
Eocene Thermal Maxi- 
mum (PETM). During this 
175,000-year span, global 
temperatures increased 
from 5-10 degrees Cel- - 


sius because of rising car- 
bon dioxide levels in the 
oceans and atmospheres. 

While organizing ‘and 
evaluating their Sifrhippus 
fossils from the PETM, the 
scientists were surprised 
that the horse had origi- 
nally been larger before 
becoming smaller. They 
also tested carbon isotopes 
in the fossils and plotted 
temperature data about the 
era. When they compared 


the warming data to the 
body size plot, they real- 
ized that it corresponded 
almost exactly. 

“What immediately hit 
me was that the oxygen 
isotope data was a mirror 
image of the body size,” 
Jonathan Bloch, associate 
curator of vertebrate pa- 
leontology at the Florida 
Museum of Natural His- 
tory, said. “It’s probably 
the’only interval of time on 
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56 million years ago horses were 8.5 pounds, the size of house cats. 


the planet where mammals 
are alive and you get that 
rapid change in a warm in- 
terval as opposed to a col 
interval.” 

' This unique property of 
the PETM makes it a cru- 
cial analogue to today’s 
climate change. The re- 
searchers concluded that 
Sifrhippus’s size changes 
may be indicative of ani- 
mal transformations to 
come. The study noted, 
though, that scale is a cru- 
cial difference between 
the PETM and modern 
warming. Though 175,000 
years is very brief in evo- 
lutionary and geological 
terms, the PETM still had 
a longer duration than 
current global warming, — 
in which temperatures 
are projected to rise sig- 
nificantly over hundreds, 
rather than thousands, of 
years. . 

This incredibly rapid in- 
crease may not give mam- 
mals time to respond at all 
in an evolutionary sense. 
But other human impacts 
on the environment may 
also reduce mammalian 
ability to adapt through 
migration. “Habitat de- 


f 


struction [could] be a big 
problem in terms of sur- 
vivability then just purely 
a thermoregulatory _ re- 
sponse,” Bloch said. 

Though the study may 
be predictive, and the cor- 
relation between body size 
and temperature is very 
strong in the research data, 
it is hard to 


be assured going to be 
ture reads ‘There aresome {ovens 
ings Hg mammals that are of —_condi- 
millions o ate tions we're 
es ago. more sensitive to seeing eit 
ena cause hu- 
temperat 
pretty good eee change mans regu- 
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on,” Benjamin Passey, a “There are some mam- | 
Hopkins  paleoecologist mals that are more sen- 


and paleoclimate scien- 
tist, said. “The challenge 
when you're working in 
a big area is knowing the 
relative age of each layer. 
They’re to be commended 


for the hard work that 
went into collecting the 
samples to put the record 
together.” 

Regardless of how oth- 
er mammals respond, hu- 
mans are probably not at 
risk of developing a per- 
manent Napolean com- 
plex. “I don’t think that 

humans are 


sitive to temperature 
change than others. Some 
seem to cruise right on 
through, while some are 
more susceptible and get 
smaller.” 
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SPORTS 


Hopkins M. Lacrosse making strides with offense and face-offs 


Tennis 
primed 
for titles 


By MIKE KANEN 


Sports Editor 


Our spring sports pre- | 
views conclude this week 


with Hopkins’ men’s and 
women’s tennis squads. 


Women’s Tennis 


The Lady Jays will en- 
ter the 2012 season as the 
perennial favorite in the 
Centennial 
coming off of their fifth 
consecutive conference 
title. Hopkins, who fin- 
ished last season ranked 
11th in the final Intercol- 
legiate Tennis Association 
(ITA) poll, welcomes back 
a host of contributors from 
last spring’s championship 
club, including senior cap- 
tain Courtney Boger, ju- 
nior Nandita Krishnan and 
sophomore Hailey Hogan. 

Krishnan 
one of the Jays’ top guns 
after she competed in the 


NCAA Singles Champion- | 


ships and was named Cen- 
tennial Conference player 
of the week three times ina 
span of four weeks in 2011. 

Hogan, along with class- 
mates Lauren Fields and 
Brooke Pottish, impressed 


during the Jays’ fall sea- | 


son, as Hogan advanced to 
the ITA Southeast Regional 
Singles and Doubles — cou- 
pled with Pottish — title 
rounds to become the first 
player in program history 
to play in both final match- 
es in the same year. 

_ in addition, Fields and 
Pottish won bouts in ITA 
Southeast Regional play, 
Fields taking home the 
Blue 1 Singles draw, while 
Pottish captured the Blue 2 
Singles draw. 

Hopkins will face some 
new challenges this sea- 
son, however, as they lose 
reigning conference player 
of the year Carolyn Warren 
and welcome in new head 
coach Dave Woodring. 
Chuck Willenborg, who 
guided both the men’s and 
women’s programs to new 
heights in his eight years at 
the helm of Blue Jay tennis, 
was promoted to Director 
of Tennis Operations dur- 
ing the offseason. 

The Jays will kick off 
their season on Friday, 
Mar. 2nd in Greencastle, 
IN against eighth-ranked 
Washington and Lee. 


Men’s Tennis 


Hopkins men’s _ tennis 
began its spring season on 
Feb. 18th in sterling fash- 
ion, defeating Washington 
and Lee, 7-2. The win comes 
as no surprise, as the 13th- 
ranked Blue Jays are primed 
to win their sixth straight 
and seventh overall Centen- 
nial Conference title in 2012. 

Two weekends ago, Hop- 
kins was led by senior War- 
ren Elgort, who won in both 
third doubles, alongside 
freshman Tanner Brown, 
and at fourth singles. Senior 
Jacob Barnaby and fresh- 
man Noah Joachim also 
added wins at first doubles. 

In the fall season, the 
Blue Jays’ most impressive 
showing came from the 
racket of junior Andy Hersh 
who finished 9-3 at the ITA 
Small College National 
Championships, good for 
fourth-place. Hersh entered 

the spring season tied with 
Elgort for third all-time with 
54 career wins at singles. 
‘Hersh, who was ranked 
sixth nationally heading 
into the season, will patrol 
the first singles position for 
the Jays in 2012. 

Like the women’s side, 
Hopkins will be under new 
guidance this year. New 
Head coach Jamie Engles 
and the Jays will return to 
action Sunday, Mar. 11th | 
against 11th-ranked North 
Carolina Wesleyan. 
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Conference, | 


should be | 


By ERICK SUN 
Sports Editor 


After a comfortable 12-6 

win against Towson was 
| followed by a very tight 8-6 
victory against Delaware, 
the Hopkins men’s lacrosse 
team looked to find more 
| consistency against Siena 


| College this past Saturday . 


| at Homewood Field. 
Hopkins opened with a 
great first quarter, domi- 
| nating time of possession 
against the Saints en route 
to a 3-1 lead through the 
first 15 minutes. With team 
| captain and senior Chris 
| Boland out due to injury at 
the attack position, fresh- 
| man Wells Stanwick took 
| his place next to sopho- 
| mores Zack Palmer and 
Brandon Benn. The fresh- 
man fit right in, scoring 
| the opening goal less than 
a minute into the game to 
bring the Hopkins student 

| section to their feet. 
Following the _ stellar 
first quarter in which the 
Blue Jays won all five face- 
offs and took a 10-to-4 ad- 
vantage in ground balls, 
Hopkins came out for the 
second quarter looking 
like a different team. But 


By JEFF LYNCH 
Staff Writer 


One of the best seasons 
in recent years for the Hop- 
kins men’s bas- 
ketball team 
came to an end 
last Wednesday 
night, Feb. 22nd, 
as the Blue Jays 
dropped a Cen- 
tennial Confer- 
ence tourna- 
ment first round B 
game to Wash- 
ington College 
by a score of 
56-53. The loss, 
however, should 
not overshadow 
what was an ex- 
tremely success- 
ful season for the Blue Jays. 

The Conference quar- 
terfinal game was played 
in front of a raucous crowd 
in Goldfarb Gymnasium. It 
was tightly contested, as the 
contest saw 12 lead changes 
and 11 ties, with neither 
team being able to stretch 
a lead larger than seven 
points. The Jays took an eva- 
nescent two-point lead after 
freshman forward phenom- 
enon George Bugarinovic 
sank a pair of freethrows 
with 1:10 remaining in the 
game only to see the Shore- 
men drive down the court 
and nail a three-point bas- 
ket to put Washington on 
top for good. This came after 
a few missed Blue Jay jump- 
ers and made opposing free 
throws. 

Bugarinovic led all Blue 
Jays in scoring with 14 
points while also collect- 
ing eight rebounds, while 
senior forward and co-cap- 
tain Tim McCarty notched 
13 points and 11 rebounds 
in his final game as a Blue 
Jay. Although the Jays out- 
rebounded the Shoremen, 
Hopkins was hurt by poor 
free throw’ shooting, as 
they went 12-for-24 at the 
charity stripe. 

The 2011-2012 campaign 
for Blue Jay Basketball was 
an up-and-down season, 
one which ultimately saw 
the team finish with a win- 
ning record for the first 
time since 2008 at 15-11 and 
11-7 in conference. JHU 
also made the Centennial 


Conference Tournament 
for the first time since that 
same year. _ 


This season saw the Jays 


notch two All-Centennial 
Conference players in their 
top two scorers: Bugari- 
novic and sophomore guard 
Daniel Corbett. The acco- 
lades kept on coming for a 
team that was chosen by the 
coaches in the preseason to 
finish ninth in the confer- 
ence, as coach Bill Nelson, in 
his 26th season at the helm 
of the program, was named 
Centennial 
Coach of the Year. 


f 


Conference 


not in a good way. 

From the start, play was 
sloppy on both ends of the 
field. Perhaps from the cold, 
the wind or some combina- 
tion of both, several times 
the Blue Jays committed 
uncharacteristic mental er- 
rors, such as dropped pass- 
es or missed stick checks. 

Junior defenseman 
Chris Lightner said the Si- 
ena offense, “Has a lot of re- 
ally skilled players and they 
were really able to move the 
ball around and capitalize 
on their opportunities.” 

Overall, the second 
quarter statistics were 
completely different from 
the first. Siena went three- 
of-four on face-offs while 
forcing seven Hopkins 
turnovers, using those op- 
portunities to cut the Blue 
Jay lead to 4-3. 

Despite the poor sec- 
ond quarter, junior goalie 
Pierce Bassett and junior 
defenseman Tucker Dur- 
kin provided two bright 
spots for the team. Bas- 
sett made several difficult 
saves off his feet, frustrat- 
ing Siena shooters and 
maintaining the Blue Jay 
lead, while Durkin looked 
unbeatable, routinely strip- 


M. Basketball concludes 2012 season 


The team benefited from 
a unique combination of 
veteran leadership and 


youthful talent, as they im- 
proved their average scor- 


PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR/ANGIE PINILLA at home games. 
Freshman George Bugarinovic was honorable mention all-conference. The group that 


ing per game by five points 
while also holding oppo- 
nents to four fewer points 
per game. This was partly 
due to stifling defense on 
the perimeter that led to 
the Jays being ranked sec- 
ond in the nation in three- 
point field goal defense. 

“We had great leader- 
ship from our seven juniors 
and seniors,” coach Nelson 
said. “Practices were sharp 
and we had very few dis- 
tractions over the course of 
the season. . Although we 
were still very young, the 
team vastly matured both 
on and off the court.” 

While looking back on 
a successful season is well 
and good, the Jays are not 
ready to rest on their laurels. 
Hopkins is already looking 
forward to next season, a 
campaign that will see the 
team lose only one of their 
starters in McCarty and re- 
turn 10 guys who played 
double-digit minutes per 
game in 2011-2012. 

However, a_ veteran 
coach like Nelson knows 
that there is always room 
for improvement. 


BLUE 


Women’s B-Ball 
‘February 24,2012 
Haverford @ Hopkins 


ping his man and pound- 
ing up-field for a clear. 

After a halftime that 
seemed like an eternity for 
fans sitting in the ice-cold 
bleachers, the two teams 
were back for more in the 
third. Hopkins opened the 
scoring with a play that 
will be talked about for 
weeks. During a Siena clear 
attempt, Hopkins’ Palmer 
picked off an errant Siena 
pass at midfield. With Si- 
ena goalie Tom Morr out 
of goal during the clear, 
Palmer fired a one-skip 
shot from 50 yards away 
that found the empty net. 
Not only did the goal elic- 
it a raucous round of the 
Hopkins fight song from 
the stands, it had the entire 
Blue Jay sideline jumping 
with excitement. 

From there, the two 
teams traded goals to give 
Hopkins a 6-5 lead enter- 
ing the final frame. 

While the first three 
quarters saw a relatively 
consistent pace of play with 
no team truly pulling away 
from the other, the fourth 
was a different story. Hop- 
kins used the first five min- 
utes of the quarter to sepa- 
rate themselves from Siena 


“We must get stronger 
inside,” the skipper re- 
counted, “and we need to 
find another scoring threat 
inside other than Bugari- 
novic. Hope- 
fully the guys 
have already 
started get- 
ting ready for 
next year in the 
weight room.” 

A final fac- 


tor that con- 
tributed to the 
Blue Jays suc- 
cess this season. 
was an_ enor- 
mous increase 
in fan support 


has become 
known as ‘The Goldfarb 
Gang’ made their presence 
felt at many of the home 
games, both through their 
vociferous cheers and flam- 
boyant costumes, making 
opposing teams feel un- 
comfortable as if there was 
a proverbial ‘sixth man’ on 
the court. The support only 
increased as the season 
wore on, and the Jays made 
their push towards the play- 
ers prompting junior guard 
Adam Spengler to say 
“They're crazy. I love it.” 

The future looks bright 
for the Jays of the hard- 
wood, as they return a 
strong nucleus and hope to 
build on their recent success 
in pursuit of their dream: 
to make a run through the 
NCAA tournament in 2013. 

“We'll be looking for 
more consistency and fo- 
cus if we want to reach the 
NCAA tournament next 
year,” Nelson added. ; 

The Blue Jays will be 
back with a vengeance next 
year after getting a taste of 
postseason play, and, this 
time, they'll be ready to 


off of goals from Palmer 
and Benn. Junior midfield- 
er Lee Coppersmith’s goal 
with eight minutes to go 
ended up being the final 
tally of the game, giving 
Hopkins the 9-5 win. 

When asked about the 
difference between the 
first three quarters and the 
last quarter, Lightner said, 
“We just locked it down in 
the fourth knowing it was 
crunch time.” 

The biggest positive 
coming from the game 
may have been the team’s 
success at face-offs. The 
coaching staff turned to 
junior Mike Poppleton for 
the job, and his line-mates’ 
hustle was key in allowing 
Hopkins to win most of the 
draws. Head coach Dave Pi- 
etramala liked the effort he 
saw from his faceoff group. 

“Mike Poppleton and 
[freshman] Drew Kennedy 
have, made strides. Now 
the key is they continue-to 
make strides.” 

Offensively, the loss 
of Boland did not seem 
to be much of an issue, at 
least on the playing field. 
While his leadership will 
most certainly be missed, 
Stanwick stepped in admi- 


SAM GLASSMAN 
Sports Editor 


Blue Jays baseball re- 
mains unbeaten in its last 
seven season-openers 
after their game on Feb. 
27th against 10th-ranked 
Alvernia, albeit in a rather 
unconventional _ fashion. 
The game was ended at 7-7 
after the end of the ninth- 
inning due to darkness, 
notching Head coach’ Bob 
Babb’s 11th career tie, one 
of only 25 in all of Hopkins 
baseball history. 

Despite the decent re- 
sults, though, the game 
itself was considered dis- 
appointing for a team that 
is expected to do very well 
this season. 

“Although we still tied, 
it wasn’t our best game by 
far,” said senior left-hand- 
ed pitcher Ryan Kahn. 

Alvernia appeared first 
on the scoreboard off of an 
error by senior right-hand- 
ed pitcher Alex Eliopoulos 
in the top of the second. 
The Crusaders squeezed 
across another two runs in 
the top of the sixth to lay 
claim to a 3-0 lead. The Blue 
Jays soon responded, how- 
ever, off the bats of juniors 
Jeff Lynch, Hank Sanders 
and Ryan Zakszeski. 

Lynch, a first baseman, 
and Sanders, the team’s 
left fielder, each had RBI 
base hits, with Lynch's a 
double to the right-center 
field gap. Zakszeski added 
a sacrifice fly to even the 
score at three apiece. 

Hopkins eventually 
gained a 7-4 lead over Al- 
vernia from junior second 
baseman Mike Kanen’s 
three-run home run, the 
first of his career. However, 


take the whole thing. 


the lead was lost as the re- 


rably for the sixth year se- 
nior. In fact, the entire unit 
stepped up in a big way to 
lead the offense with five 
of the team’s nine goals. 
Pietramala praised the job 
of offensive coordinator 
Bobby Benson. 

“(Coach Benson’ was| 
working four or five guys 
in there because, when you 
lose a guy like Chris, it’s 
not one guy that’s replacing 
him.” 

On the defensive end, 
through three games the 
Blue Jays have been among 
the stingiest teams in the 
nation. Anchored by Bas- 
sett, Durkin, Lightner and 
senior Gavin Crisafulli, the 
team has allowed only 17 
goals all season. Further- 
more, by moving former 
starting close defenseman 
sophomore Jack Reilly up to 
long stick midfield, Pietra- 
mala has solidified an area 
some considered a question 
mark during the preseason. 

On Friday night, Hop- 
kins heads up to New Jer- 
sey to take on the Princ- 
eton Tigers. The game 
will match two of the best 
defenses in the nation in 
what will surely be a very 
tight contest. 


Jays baseball season 
starts with 7-7 tie 


sult of several Blue Jay wild 
pitches and a bases-loaded 
walk. This back-and-forth 
of errors and walks ended 
up playing an important 
role in the game. 

“If you look at it on pa- 
per,” Kahn said, “if you 
compare the statistics, the 
game could have easily 
gone their way.” 

Each team had four er- 
rors, all of which res 
least indirectly in a tun for 
the opponent. Despite the 
sloppy play on each side, 
though, Kahn asserted that 
Hopkins had “the intan- 
gibles,” which accounted 
for the results; intangibles 
that were very important in 
a game where the tangibles 
couldn't be found. 

If Hopkins hopes to 
consistently do well in its 
upcoming games, it will 
have to refocus itself and 
return to the fundamen- 
tals it boasted before their 
first game, including both 
strong pitching and leader- 
ship. 

Despite the negatives, 
though, the season is early, 
and the Blue Jays earned a 
good result against, “One 
of the top teams in the re- 
gion and country,” accord- 
ing to Kahn and the Divi- 
sion III polls. 

The season has just 
begun and some strong 
points can be found in both 
the Jays’ hitting and pitch- 
ing. Understanding their 
flaws, Hopkins hopes to 
capitalize on its strengths 
and to start winning over 
the next few weeks. 

JHU returns to action 
on Thursday against Mes- 
siah before facing off with 
Rutgers-Newark for a dou- 
ble-header on Saturday. 
Both games are at home. 
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By RYAN KAHN 
Staff Writer 


If last year was any in- 
dication, this season was 
junior Reid 
Mosquera’s 
for the tak- 
ing. After 
making it all 
the way to 
the NCAA 
Nationals 
in the 2010- 
2011 season, 
Mosquera, a 
native of An- 
dover, MA 
who _com- 
petes in the 
197-pound 
weight 


class, was 
happy with 
his success 


but hungry 
to improve 
and advance 
even further. 
This past 
weekend, 
Mosquera’s 
resilience 
and vision 
came to fruition, as he de- 
feated Ursinus’s Connor 
McNamara for the confer- 
ence 197-pound title. On a 
greater scale, Mosquera’s 
victory helped pave the 
way for the Blue Jays to 
" win their first ever Centen- 
nial Conference wrestling 
championship in program 
history. Mosquera could 
not be more proud of the 
guys on the team and to 
be a part of Blue Jay na- 
tion. For Mosquera’s ac- 
complishments, leadership 
and selflessness, he was an 
easy choice for this week’s 
Athlete of the Week. 


The News-Letter (N-L): 
How does it feel to help 
the Blue Jays win their 
first Centennial Confer- 
ence title in program his- 
tory? What do you think 
are some of the most spe-., 
cial things about the team 
that led you guys to ac- 


re ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 
REID MOSQUERA 


complish this feat? 

Reid Mosquera (RM): This 
is the most talented wres- 
tling team that I have ever 
had the opportunity to be 


a part of. It was not just the 
skill of each individual that 
allowed us to win the cham- 
pionship this year, however, 
but rather the team chemis- 
try that we have developed 
over the past two seasons. 

I can personally say that 
the majority of my focus 
and motivation going into 
my finals match was driv- 
en by a desire to match the 
intensity and dedication 
of my teammates. There is 
a unique understanding 
among this group of wres- 
tlers that each member has a 
role to play that can only be 
accomplished through hard 
work and commitment. 


N-L: How did your ex- 
‘perience in the NCAA 
playoffs last year help 
your performance and the 
team’s performance in the 
conference title matches? ... 

RM: I believe our trip 
to the NCAA tournament 
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last year left myself and 
my teammate, [junior] Paul 
Marcello, with an unsatis- 
fied hunger to get back to 
Nationals and prove our- 
selves as some 
of the _ best 
wrestlers in the 
country. This 
instilled within 
us an attitude 
that refused to 
accept defeat 
and set the tone 
for the team 
as we entered 
the conference 
championship. 
How else 
can you explain 
[freshman] Paul 
Bewak’s two 
pins, — [sopho- 
more] Henry 
Stauber’s _up- 
set of both the 
first and second 
seeds or [sopho- 
more] Matt Fu- 
saro’s avenging 
pin over an op- 
ponent who had 
stuck him only 
weeks before? 


FILE PHOTO 
Junior Reid Mosquera won 11-8 in Centennial Conference. 


N-L: What do you think 
are some things you need to 
build on in order to compete 
to the best of your abilities 
later into the postseason? 

RM: I have 
complete 


practice, but I know it will 
only increase our chances of 
coming home with five na- 
tional placers. 


N-L: What has been 
your favorite part of this 
season so far? 

RM: My favorite part of 
the season was our match 
against Franklin and Mar- 
shall, which turned out 
to be the first time in our 
program's history that we 
defeated a D-I squad. | be- 
lieve it ended up being the 
only time we put our full 
lineup out all season, and 
we could see the incredible 
potential our team pos- 
sessed if we stayed healthy. 


N-L: How do you get 
mentally prepared before 
a big match? If there is one 
song on your iPod, which 
is it? 

RM: Before my matches, 
I like to visualize myself 
executing each takedown, 
escape or reversal to per- 
fection. I always feed off 
the crowd’s energy and 
make sure to watch each 
of my teammate’s matches 
before I take to the mat. If 
you went through my pre- 
match playlist, you’d find 
plenty of Red Hot Chili 
Peppers and Wale. 


faith in [Head 
coach _ Keith 
Norris|'s_ abil- 


_ STATISTICS | 


ity to prepare 
us for the Na- 
tional — tour- 
nament over 
these next two 
weeks. He 
emphasizes 
mental tough- 
ness, physical 
stamina and 
confidence 
in the game 
plan we have 
worked on 
all season. It 
will certainly 
be a grueling 
two weeks of 


Name: Reid Mosquera 

Year: Junior 

Weight Class: 197 pounds 

Hometown: Andover, MA 

High School: Phillips Academy 

Favorite Food: Anything Italian 

Favorite Movie: Memento 

Accomplishments: On the heels 
of several Blue Jay individual titles, 
Mosquera clinched Hopkins’ first Cen- 
tennial Conference team title in pro- 


Fencing battles at U.S. Weapon Championships 


By ASHLEY MILLETTE 
Staff Writer 


This past Sunday, Feb. 
24th, the Hopkins men’s 
and women’s _ fencing 
teams headed to New York 
City to compete in one of 
the season’s toughest com- 
petitions: the U.S. Weapon 
Squad Championship. 

Going into the tourna- 
ment, the Blue Jay fenc- 
ers knew that they would 
have to bring their A-game 
if they hoped to defeat any 
of the highly ranked teams 
they were expected to face. 
Being a Division IL school, 
Hopkins would be present- 

ed with a steep challenge, 
as they matched up against 
many Division I schools, 
including several ranked in 
the top 10 of the U.S. Fencing 
Coaches Association Poll. 
Hopkins got off to a 
great start, advancing all 
six of their teams (foil, sa- 
bre and epée for both men’s 
and women’s) to the top 16. 
In the first round — 
the top 32 — the men’s 
foil squad beat Yeshiva 
to move on and face na- 
tionally third-ranked St. 
John’s University. Unfor- 
tunately, the Blue Jays 
were beaten in a valiant 
fight and were knocked 
out of the competition. 
Coincidentally, the wom- 
en’s foil also faced St. John’s 
in the top 16 round and 
lost as well. The Red Storm 
women, who are currently 
ranked fifth in the nation, 
boast several world-class 
fencers including two Rus- 
sian Olympians and a Mexi- 
can national team member. 
Liz Caris, who is a soph- 
omore epeeist on the Blue 
Jays fencing team, com- 
mented that despite the 
loss, the Blue Jays were all 
proud of their fellow team- 
mates who, “Put up a great 
fight and fenced very well.” 
Both the men’s and wom- 


en’s epee squads faced the 
University of Pennsylva- 
nia in the top 16 round but 
were defeated. In an incred- 
ibly close bout, the women’s 
team narrowly lost by just 


I took a summer class to ex- 
periment with something 
new and fell in love with it. 
I started out, like most, fenc- 
ing foil but then switched to 
epee soon after. 


COURTESY OF WWW.COLLEGEFENCING360.COM 


Hopkins fenced well against strong division | teams in New York City. 


one point in overtime. 

For the sabres, freshman 
Sarah Hewes made her de- 
but as a starter after former 
starter and sophomore 
Kathleen Rand sustained 
an injury which prevent- 
ed her from competing. 
Hewes fenced one of her 
best matches of the season 
against the Quakers. 

The men’s sabre team 
lost inthe top 16 round 
to University of North 
Carolina, who is currently 
ranked 12th in the country. 

While fencing has been a 
part of the Hopkins athlet- 
ics program since the 1930s, 
few people outside of the 
fencing community seem to 
know much about the sport. 

I caught up with the 
aforementioned Caris to ask 
her a little bit about how and 
why fencing has become 
such a big part of her life. 


The News-Letter: (N-L): 
How many years have you 
been fencing? What got 
you interested in the sport? 

Liz Caris (LC): I fenced 
all through high school, 
and we had a good varsity 
team. I started fencing the 
summer before. On a whim, 


I must admit that I liked 
epee because it did not have 
as many rules as the other 
two, and I could hit any- 
where on the body (from 
head to hand to toe) rather 
than just the torso in foil or 
the upper body in sabre. 

It is such a unique sport 
with such a rich, fascinat- 
ing history. I mean, it's 
modern dueling, how can 
you beat that? 


N-L: What is your favor- 
ite thing about the sport? 

LC: One of my favorite 
things about fencing is the 
duality of its individual na- 
ture and team unity. At in- 
dividual events, it's some- 
times nice to rely only on 
yourself, but team events 
are just more fun and bring 
us all closer together. Team 
dual meets are very excit- 
ing, and each squad watch- 
es the other team squads, 
cheering them on. When 
all of the bout scores mat- 
ter for a team win, there's 
a lot more riding on it, and 
it's a lot more exhilarating. 


N-L: Do you have any 
personal goals for this sea- 
son? What about looking 


ahead to regionals? 

LC: I've been having in- 
creasingly bad problems 
with my knees, so I'm ac- 


tually in the middle of | 


changing my fencing style, 
so I can continue to fence 
competitively and not de- 
stroy my joints. With only 
regionals left, I really just 
want to fence competitive- 
ly and prove to be a threat 
among the top-ranked 
fencers in our region, an 
aspiration most of us as- 
pire to. Reaching NCAA's 
is tough, and it would be 
absolutely wonderful if 
any of us make it there, so I 
know I'll just be taking the 
meet one bout at a time. 

I personally feel like I've 
improved significantly this 
season from last season and 
even from the beginning 
of the season. My goal is 
to remain consistent while 
improving my style and 
garnering good results. 


N-L: Do you and your 


teammates have any col- 


lective goals? 

LC: We've been plagued 
with injuries this year, so 
it's important for everyone 
to get healthy again. Of 
course, we would love to 
have anyone advance from 
Regionals to NCAA's next 
weekend and will fence 
our hardest to do so. It's a 
rough tournament and a 
long day, but I know we'll 
bring the heat. Women's 
fencing won the EWFC 
(Eastern Womens Fencing 
Conference) for our third 
year in a row, which was 
definitely one of our team 
goals. We also won best foil 
and sabre team at EWFC 
individuals; winning all 
three teams would be ideal 
next year... 

Hopefully, next season 
we have a healthier team 
and remain consistent and 
on the rise — I know we're 
capable of it! 
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Four Lady Jays net 
hat tricks in 20-5 rout 


By SCOTT BARRETT 
Staff Writer 


Following impressive 


double-digit victories 
against George Mason 
and Mount St. Mary’s, 


the Hopkins women’s la- 
‘crosse team squared off 
against Denver in their 
home opener this past Fri- 
day afternoon. 

For the fans at Home- 
wood Field, the Blue Jays 
did not disappoint, tallying 
a season-high of 20 goals 
to defeat the Pioneers, 20- 
5. The Lady Jays featured 
goals from seven different 
players with four players 
recording hat tricks. Those 
goals came off impressive 
runs of six and eight goals, 
culminating in Hopkins’ 
third win of the season. 
The Pioneers, playing their 
season opener, fell to 0-1. 

Hopkins took the lead 
very early on and never 
looked back. Just 35 sec- 
onds in, senior attacker 
Rachel Ballatori, from 
goal-line extended, found 
junior Courtney Schweizer 
wide open on the crease. 
Schweizer accepted the 
pass, faked a shot and then 
snuck a goal past Denver 
goalie Ashley Harman to 
put Hopkins up 1-0. 

After the teams alternat- 
ed possessions for nearly 
10 minutes without a score 
from either team, the Blue 
Jays made up for lost time 
and found the net twice ina 
span of just 25 seconds. The 
first came from sophomore 
midfielder Taylor D'Amore, 
who dodged from behind 
the net and scored her 
sixth of the season with 
19:17 remaining in the first 
half. D'Amore was hardly 
finished, finding Ballatori 
just 20 seconds later alone 
in front of the net. Ballatori 


did the rest as she quickly, 


found twine to put Hop- 
kins up 3-0. 

The Jays were sure not 
to become complacent, as 
they continued the barrage 
just five minutes later. Hop- 
kins scored three quick 
goals in an 82-second span 
from D'Amore, sophomore 
midfielder Sammy Cer- 
mack and senior attacker 
Candace Rossi to take a 6-0 
lead with 12:28 still to play 
in the first half. 

Despite the lopsided 
score, Denver made sure 
there would be no shutout, 
as they scored their first goal 
with 11:43 left in the first 
half on a free-position shot 
by Mikayla Clark. Hopkins 
responded, just 57 seconds 
later, when Rossi drove past 
several defenders ftom mid- 
field and scored one of her 
career-high tying five goals 
on the day. 

Rossi's goal began what 
would be an eight-goal run 
for the Blue Jays, extending 


their lead to 14-1. The eight 
goals included two more 
by both Rossi and Ballatori, 
giving them hat tricks be- 
fore the run was complete. 

The Pioneers found more 
success offensively in the 
second half. Denver’s Me- 
lissa Maier controlled the 
draw after the Ballatori goal 
and carried into the offen- 
sive end before finding Kara 
Secora for the Pioneers’ sec- 
ond goal with 20:41 left. 

The goal marked Seco- 
ra‘s first of the season; the 
junior ranked 11th in the 
nation last season in points 
per game. 

Despite the increased 
offense from Denver, the 
13 goal Hopkins lead was 
too much to overcome. 
Hopkins responded with 
yet another run of four 
goals in just a five and a 
half minute time period to 
take an 18-2 lead. 

The run was capped 
with D'Amore once again, 
who notched her fourth 
goal of the day and ninth 
of the season at the 9:45 
minute mark. The goal 
came off of a great play by 
junior Monica Fischer, who 
found D'Amore all alone in 
the slot with a great pass. 

The teams alternated 
goals over the final nine 
minutes to account for the 
20-5 final. 

The game featured ca- 
reer performances by Ros- 
si, Ballatori and D'Amore, 
who each accounted for 
six points for the Blue Jays. 
Rossi's points came on five 
goals and one assist, while 
Ballatori and D‘Amore each 
scored four times and tal- 
lied two assists. D'Amore 
also grabbed a game and 
career-high eight draw 
controls, which was just 
one shy of the school Divi- 
sion | record of nine. 

.Ballatori’s_.four goals, 
and Schweizer’s three 
goals were both career 
highs in that category. 

On the other side, the 
Pioneers did not have a 
single multi-goal scorer for 
the game. 

Schweizer was elated 
after the win, and com- 
mented that “the win was 
so rewarding because ev- 
eryone made valuable con- 
tributions, and it was a to- 
tal team effort.” 

The Blue Jay defense 
was stellar as well, hold- 
ing Denver to just 10 shots, 
while also forcing them 
into 14 failed clears and a 
total of 25 turnovers. 

Hopkins returns to ac- 
tion on Feb. 29 against the 
Loyola Greyhounds, the 
first meeting between the 
two teams since 1982. The 
game is scheduled for 7:00 
pm and marks the sec- 
ond of four straight home 
games to be played at 
Homewood Field. 


FILE PHOTO 
Sophomore Taylor D'Amore scored four goals and two assists. 


as 


Dip You 
Know? 


Hopkins baseball began its 
season this past Monday with 


.a 7-7 tie against |Oth-ranked 


Alvernia. It was the first time 
since 1947 the Blue Jays had 
began a season with a tie. 
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CALENDAR 
THURSDAY 
Baseball vs. Messiah, 3 PM 
SATURDAY 


Baseball vs. Rutgers-Newark (DH), 12 PM 
W. Lacrosse vs. Stony Brook, 1 PM 


TUESDAY 


M. Lacrosse vs. Manhattan, 3:30 PM 


WEDNESDAY 
W. Lacrosse vs. Towson, 5 PM 


oe 


Sophomore Greg Edmunds and the #2 Blue Jays started out slow against the Siena Saint 
fourth quarter, led by freshman attackman Wells Stanwick, allowed Hopkins to Surge past 


Please see Page B10 for full men’s lacrosse coverage. 


Ready to 


nao “FZ — 


Tennis Preview: 


Men’s and women’s ten- 
nis get fully underway this 
weekend, and we _ break 
down who will be captur- 
ing the headlines in what 
should be two very suc- 
cessful seasons. Page B10 


Defend 


tling’s 
Conference 
weekend, 


Wrestling captures 
first (C championship 


By JEFF SCHILL 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins wrestling 
team made history this past 
Saturday in Gettysburg, PA 
with the capture of their 
first-ever Centennial Con- 
ference championship. After 
the Blue Jays were awarded 
the Centennial Conference 
Title) Head Coach Keith 
Norris was honored as the 
Centennial Conference 
Coach of the Year. 

The top five finishers — 
Hopkins, Ursinus, Stevens, 
Gettysburg and Merchant 
Marine — were separated 
by narrow point margins. 
Because of this, a true team 
effort was needed to take 
the trophy. Hopkins‘ 10 
wrestlers all played pivotal 
roles on Saturday, but it 
was junior Reid Mosquera, 
The News-Letter’s Athlete of 
the Week, who sealed the 

victory for the Blue Jays. 

Mosquera had a daunt- 

ing task in the 197-pound 
division, taking on top- 
seeded Connor McNama- 
ra of Ursinus. McNamara 
had’ already taken down 
Mosquera in a previous 
match this season in just 
90 seconds. Unfortunately 
for McNamara, however, 
Mosquera battled for an 
11-8 victory in the final 
three seconds. The vic- 
tory sealed the conference 
for Hopkins, as well as an 
individual championship 
for Mosquera. 

Leading up to the -fi- 
nal match, the preceding 
events put Hopkins in a 
position to take the con- 
ference crown. All of the 
points won in the previous 
matches were crucial for 
the chance to take the title 
in the final match. 

Individual accomplish- 
ments also made program 
history for the Blue Jays. 
Freshman Paul Bewak 
took the first-ever cham- 
pionship in the 125-pound 
weight class for the Blue 
Jays. Bewak has been out- 
standing this season, and 


his two victories on Satur- 
day did not stray from his 
consistency. Bewak moved 
to 27-7 on the season. 
Junior Paul Marcello, 
wrestling at 141 pounds, 


also made Blue Jay history | 


with the third individual 
championship of his ca- 
reer. Marcello won three 
wins by decision to claim 
his individual title. 

The sophomore class 
yielded two great perfor- 
mances from Henry Stau- 
ber and Matt Fusaro. Both 
won individual titles, at 
149 and 157 pounds, re- 
spectively, but their perfor- 
mances spurned the points 
needed to get to the final 
match, and set up Mos- 
quera’s finale. 

Stauber, the lone Blue 
Jay to win an individual 
title not seeded first or 
second, also faced an op- 
ponent who had beaten 
him in a previous match 
this year: CJ. Caserta of 
Stevens. Caserta came in 
seeded second, and Staub- 
er, like Mosquera, reversed 
that former outcome. It is 
meaningful to note that the 
Blue Jays stepped up when 
it mattered this past week- 
end. Facing opponents that 
have had the upper hand 
in the past is not an easy 
task and to beat them on 
the biggest stage is even 

more impressive. 

The individual _ titles 
took the spotlight in the 
final matches, but all of 
the Blue Jay’s efforts were 
necessary for capturing 
their first ever Centennial 
Conference championship. 
Hopkins took the title with 
79 points, while Ursinus 
came in second-place with 
73.5 points, just short of 
their tenth overall title. 

Through ups and downs 
— Hopkins entered the 
bouts with a 6-15 record — 
Hopkins never lost confi- 
dence and fought until the 
very end. They advanced 
to the NCAA Tournament, 
which begins next Friday, 
Mar. 9. 


Athlete of the Week: 
Reid Mosquera 


Junior Reid Mosquera 
clinched Hopkins wres- 
first 


winning — his 
197-pound faceoff 11-8 in 
the final seconds. Page B11 


Centennial 
title this past 


By NICOLE PASSMORE 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins women’s 
basketball team hosted 
the Centennial Conference 
| tournament last weekend 
for the second consetu- 
tive year. The Lady Jays, 
who were regular season 
conference champions, fin- 
ished as tournament run- 
ners-up in 2011 after fall- 
ing to rival Muhlenberg in 
the championship match. 
History was doomed to 
repeat itself this year, as 
| Hopkins beat Haverford, 
55-47, in the semi-finals but 
ultimately fell in the finals 
once again to Muhlenberg, 
74-53. 

The Lady Jays conclud- 
ed the weekend with a 
22-4 record but discovered 
Monday they would not be 
concluding the season. The 
team received an at-large 
bid to the NCAA tourna- 
ment and will travel to 
Medford, MA to play the 
University of New Eng- 
land this Friday in the first 
round of the tournament 
held at Tufts University. 

The Conference Cham- 
pionships posed two large 
challenges to the Lady 
Jays in the form of the 
Haverford Fords and the 
Muhlenberg Mules. Haver- 
ford, at 18-9 overall, was 
responsible for two of Hop- 
kins’ three regular season 
losses and had previously 
held the team to a season- 
low 37 points. 

Hopkins came out 
strong and led 11-4 within 
four minutes of the start of 
the game with points from 


sila, junior forward Sarah 
Higbee and senior guard 
Stephanie Fong. The Fords 
then fought back and tied 
the game at 11, but Vassila 
scored two points off of a 
layup to put the Lady Jays 
back in the lead, 13-11. The 
team never looked back 
from there, as Hopkins did 
not give up the lead for the 
remainder of the game. 


Vassila led the Lady Jays 
to victory by making two 
free-throws early in the 


junior forward Alex Vas- _ 


ANGIE PINILLA/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
$ on a cold Saturday afternoon. But a strong 
the Saints for a 9-6 win at Homewood Field. 


Men’s Basketball: j 
Solid Campaign 


Hopkins basketball may 
have fallen in the first round 
of the conference playoffs, 
but their 15-11 overall record j 
marked the team’s best sea- | ff 
son since 2008. The Jays will a 
return 10 regulars. Page B10 
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Lady Jays lose but head to NCAAs 


second half to extend Hop- 
kins’ lead to 29-24 and spur 
a 10-2 run that would pull 
the team away from Haver- 
ford for good. 

The junior ended up 
scoring a game-high of 18 
points and pulling down 
a career- 
high of 17 
rebounds. 
She also 
contrib- 
uted four 
blocked 
shots, in- 
cluding an 
impressive 
series in 
the second 
half that 
consisted 
of Vassila 
blocking 
a Haver- 
ford layup 
attempt 
and — sub- 
sequently 
running 
up the 
court to 
score a layup of her own 
off of a pass from senior co- 
captain Chantel Mattiola. 

Mattiola had eight 
points, eight rebounds and 
three assists in the game 
versus Haverford. Senior 
co-captain Stephanie Fong 
joined Mattiola and Vassila 
among the leaders of the 
game with 13 points and 
nine assists. 

The Lady Jays then 
turned their attention to 
Muhlenberg (22-5), a team 
seeking revenge of their 
own, as Hopkins had beat 
the Mules twice in the reg- 
ular season. The teams had 
vied for conference and na- 


tional rankings all season, 


as both schools had been 
ranked in national D-III 
polls during the year. 
Muhlenberg came out 
strong, and, while the Lady 
Jays made a valiant effort, 
Hopkins could not bounce 
back from an early deficit. 
At halftime, the game was 
close at 30-23, with fresh- 
man Jessica Brown sinking 
a jumper, as time expired to 
‘pull Hopkins within seven. 
Vassilla and Mattiola hit a 


Freshman Haley Bush scored 10 points vs. Muhlenberg. 


M. Lax head to Princeton with 3-0 record Women’s track earns 


gold al conferences 


By KEVIN JOYCE 
Staff Writer 
The women’s indoor 


track team posted its sec- 
ond consecutive Centen- 
nial Conference Cham- 
pionship on _ Saturday, 
with senior Alison Smith, 
sophomore Emily Wen- 
son and freshman Han- 
nah Eckstein as standouts, 
each garnering first place 
finishes. Sophomore Alex 
Jebb shined for the men, as 
the Blue Jays rolled to their 
best Centennial Confer- 
ence Indoor Track Cham- 
pionship finish in history, 
placing second and win- 
ning four individual titles 
in the process. 

Jebb bested the field in 


the triple jump and long 


jump competitions with 
those two titles earning 
him the recognition of 


| Most Outstanding Field 


Performer. Jebb is the first 


| Blue Jay since Adam Wad- 


dell in 2008 to be chosen 
for the honor. His long 
jump length of 13.8 meters 
was just shy of his season- 
best of 13.9 meters. 
Freshman Michael 
Spadaro also had a strong 


| showing, jumping 13.71 
| meters 


to grab second 
place. Sophomores Bren- 


| dan Evans and Jonathon 
| Lee placed sixth and sey- 


enth with jumps of 12.97 


jumper and a three-point- 
er, respectively, early in the 
second half to close the gap 
to four points. However, 
the Mules surged back and 
jumped out to a 15 point 
lead with 9:08 play. With 
just two minutes remain- 


FILE PHOTO 


ing in the game, Muhlen- 
berg was ahead 63-45 and 
had ensured victory. 

Fong and freshman Hal- 
ey Bush scored 10 points 
each, while Fong also 
handed out nine assists. 
Vassila had three blocks 
and grabbed a game-high 
of 15 rebounds. Even with 
the loss, good news was-in 
the Lady Jays’ future. 

“It definitely hurt to lose 
to Muhlenburg. They are a 
really talented team, and 
we simply didn’t play our 
signature game that day,” 
Kat Fox, senior co-captain, 
said. “It is important for 
us to use that game as a 
learning experience and 
motivation to improve in 


practice this week. We are 


meters and 12.94 meters, 
respectively. 

The Blue Jays also had 
four top 10 finishers in the 
long jump, with Jebb lead- 
ing the way, jumping 6.62 
meters, a season-long for 
him. Other Hopkins top 10 
finishers included fresh- 
man Alex Naticchia (5th, 
6.36 meters), Evans (8th, 
6.09 meters) and Spadaro 
(9th, 6.06 meters). 

Freshman Ryan Walsh 
got gold in the high jump, 
with a height of 1.9 meters. 
Classmate Paul Vozzo 
earned Hopkins’ fourth 
individual first place fin- 
ish in the pole vaulting 
competition with a height 
of 4.1 meters. 

Hopkins also medaled 
in three other relay events. 
The 4x200 relay team of 
junior Rob Martin, Natic- 
chia, junior Tobe Madu 
and Spadaro came in third 
with a mark of 1:32.89, just 
behind the second place 
finishers by a mere nine 
one-hundredths of a sec- 
ond. The 4x400 team placed 
third as well, registering a 
time of 3:28.50 for Martin, 
Naticchia, senior Jacob 
Kramer and Madu. Hop- 
kins also earned silver for 
their second place finish in 
the 4x800 relay, as fresh- 
man John Corbett, sopho- 
more Wes Butler, junior 
Ben Press and sophomore 
Andrew Carey combined 
for a time of 8:02.19. 

The Hopkins men_to- 
taled 132 points to place 
second overall at the meet, 
their best finish in school 
history, topping a bronze- 
medal finish in 2008. Haver- 
ford claimed the champion- 
ship with 161 points, while 
Dickinson finished in third 
place with 113.50 points. 

On the women’s side, 
Smith would nab the Blue 
Jays’ first gold finish of the 
meet, running the 200-me- 
ter dash in a stellar 26.32 
seconds. She would also 
medal in both the 60-me- 
ter and 400-meter compe- 
titions, coming in second 
and third with times of 8.19 
seconds and 61.35 seconds, 
respectively. 

Hannah Eckstein fin- 
ished first in the 5,000-me- 
ter run, posting a time of 
17:41.25. Sophomore Holly 
Clarke also medaled, com- 
ing in third with a time 
of 17:52.52. Clarke and 
Eckstein also put together 
strong performances in the 
3,000-meter run, record- 
ing times of 10:19.03 and 
10:22.01 to place second 
and third, respectively. 

Swenson would round 
out the gold medal show- 
ings for the women, com- 
ing in first place in the shot 
put competition with her 
own season-best throw of 
12.42 meters. Senior Alana 
Merkow came in just be- 
hind Swenson, placing 
second with a distance of 
12.29 meters. 

The Blue Jays’ 4x200 
meter relay team of Smith, 
freshman Kelley Hussey, 
sophomore Chloe Ryan and . 
junior Leah Sibener brought 
home a bronze medal with a 
season-best mark of 1:49.82, 

Junior Kristin Spera 
jumped a school-best sea- 
son length in the long jump 
with a measurement of 
4.92 meters, taking fourth. 
Junior Alexa Tzaferos 


all thankful for the op- 
portunity to continue our 
season, and we are really 
looking forward to playing 
in [Medford] this Friday.” 
The team will depart 
on Thursday for Massa- 
chusetts. Tip-off Friday is 
scheduled for 6 PM with 


a potential second round. 


match-up ready for 7 PM 
on Saturday. 


brought home bronze ‘in 
the triple jump with a dis- 
tance of 10.37 meters. 
The Blue Jays women, as 
a whole, tallied a dominat- 
ing 143 points, with sec- 
ond place Dickinson only 
totaling 92 in comparison. 
_Ursinus (87), Franklin & 
Marshall (86) and Haver- 
ford (80) rounded out the 
top-five of the meet, 


